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THIS AND THAT AND 
THE OTHER 


On Atheism 

T IIK Allifist is he that has forgotten God. 

lie Unit domes God may do so m many 
iimocout wiiys, and is an Atheist in form, but 
is not <‘on(U*mnablo as such. Thus one man 
will rcnsoii by contradiction that there can be 
no God, If there were a God (says he), how 
<'oul(l such things be ? This man has not read 
or do{‘S not know suITieicnt to his purpose, or 
is not wide enough. Ilis purpose is Truth, so 
lu‘ is not. to 1)0 condemned. Another will say, 
“ There is no God,” meaning, “ There is none 
that I havt‘ heard called God ” • as, the figure 
of an old man ; some vengeful spirit; an 
absurdity taught him by fools ; and so forth 
Auotlier also will say, “ There is no God,” as 
ho would say, “ 'riuis do I solve this riddle I ” 
lie has played a game, coming to a conclusion 
of logi<', and supposes liimself right by the 
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rules of tho game. Nor is he mi^re to he con¬ 
demned than one who sliall ])rove, not that 
God is not, Imt that God is, by siiuilar uays. 
For though this last man proves truth, aiul 
that first man falsehood, yet each is only con¬ 
cerned with proving, and not -with making 
good or standing up for the Truth, so that il. 
shall be csiablislicd. Neither would found in 
the mind something unshakeablc, but each 
would rather bring a process to its conclusion 
for neatness. 

We call that man Atheist who, thinking or 
unthinking, waking or sleeping, knows not 
God; and when it is brought lo him that 
either God is not or is, would act as (hough 
the OLucstion mattered nothing. Such an 
Atheist makes nothing of God’s judgments 
nor of Ills commands. He docs not despise 
them hut will have them absent, as lie will 
have God absent also. Nor is lu* a relud Jmt 
rather an absconder. 

Of Atheism you may see that it is jn-oper 
to a society and not to a man, so that Atheists 
arc proper to an Atheist Commonweal I,h, and 
this because we find God in mankind or lose 
him there. 

Rousseau would have no Atht‘ist in tlu* 
Republic. All other opinion he ihouglit t(»Ier- 
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able, but ibis intolerable because through it 
was loosened every eivil bond. But if a 
tlonimonwcalth be not Atheist no Atheist will 
be within it, since it is through men and their 
society that one man admits God. No one 
(luite lonely could understand or judge 
whether of God’s existence or of much lesser 
things. A man quite lonely could not but 
die long before he was a man grown. He 
would have no speech or reason. Also a man 
Alh(‘isL in a Commonwealth truly worshipping 
would be abhorrent as a traitor with us and 
would stand silent. How, then, would 
Rousseau not tolerate the Atheist in his 
Republic, seeing that if his Republic were 
not Atheist no Atliilst could be therein ? Of 
lilts {•oiitradietion the solution is that false 
doetriiu' of any kind is partially hidden and 
striving in the minds of men before one man 
shall bc‘eomG its spokesman. Now of false 
doelriiii* when it is thus blind and under 
waller nothing can be either tolerated or pro¬ 
scribed. The ill-case of it is felt but no 
magistrate can sci/c it anywhere. But when 
()n(‘ man brings it up to reason and arms it with 
words, then has it been bom (as it were) into 
the world, and can be tried and judged, ac¬ 
cepted or expelled. 
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No Commonwcallh has long stood that was , 
Atheist, yet many have been Atheist a lillh* 
before they died • as some men lose the savour 
of meals, and the colours and sounds f)f things 
also a little before they die. 

A Commonwealth fallen into this i).ilsy se{ s 
no merit in God’s effect of Jusliee, Init makes 
a game of law. In ])eril, as m battle or ship- 
wreek, each man will save himself. In eoin- 
merce man will eozc'ii man. The Common¬ 
wealth grown Atheist lets the larger jirey ujmhi 
the less, until all arc eatc‘n np. 

They say that a man not having s<‘eu salt 
or knowing that sueh a thing as sail inighl be 
and even denying that salt eould be (since he 
had not seen it), might yet very li\elily tusU* 
the saltness of the sea. So if, is with men who 
still love .Tnstiee, though tliey hav(‘ Ii>sf 
lleligion. For these nu'ii an* angered )>y 
evil-doing, and will risk llu'ir bodies in pity 
and m indignation. They Iherefon* truly 
serve God in whose e.ssenee .lustiee resiiies, 
and of whom the Kffei*! in Society is Justice. 
But what shall wc say of a man who speaks 
of salt as a thing w(‘U known, and yet linih 
no division between Ins well ami llu* wat<‘r of 
the sea ? And that is the Atheist ease. Wlieit 
men of a mean sinfulness pureliase a ,s<*al <if 
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judgmciiL, and ilicrcm, while using the word 
“ God,” oarc nothing lor right but consider 
the advantage of their aged limbs and bellies, 
or of the fellow rich they drink with, then they 
arc Atheist indeed. 

Thai Commonwealth also is Atheist in 
which the rulers will use the fear of God for a 
cheat, hoping thereby to make foolish iiusi 
work for them, or give up their goods, or 
accept insult and tyranny. It is so ordered 
that this I nek most powerfully slings liack 
upon its authors, and that the populace arc 
now moved at last not by empty sentences 
which liavo God’s name in them, but by lively 
devils. In tlie eiul of such (‘heats the ricli 
men wlio so lied are murdered and by a side 
wind God comes to his own. 

One came to a Courtier who had risen high 
m tlic State by llattery and cowardice, IniL 
who hud a keen wit. To this Courtier he 
propounded a certain scheme whieh would 
b(‘tniy I he Commonweallh, and this the 
Courtier agreed (o. Hut when lie had dou(‘ 
so he said ; “ Kilher God is or is not. If he is 
not, why Uu'ii we iiavo cliosen well.” 

This instance is a mark and Atheism is 
judged by it. h’or if God is not, then all 
falsehoods, though each jirovi* the rest false, 
5 
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are each true, and every evil is its own good, 
and there is eonfusion everywhere. Ihit it 
God IS, then the world ean stand. Now that 
the world does stand all men know and live 
by, even those who, not in a lorm of words but 
in the heart, deny its Grand Prmcii^lc, 
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F ame is that repute among men which 
gives us pleasure. It needs much repe¬ 
tition, but also that repetition honourable. 0£ 
all things desiicd Fame least fulfils the desire 
for it; for if Fame is to be very great a man 
must be dead before it is more than a shoot; 
he therefore has not the enjf>ymcnt of it (as 
it would seem). Again, Fame while a man lives 
IS always tarnished by falsehood; for since 
few can observe him, and less know him, he 
must have Fame for work which he does not 
do and forego h'ame for work which he knows* 
deserves it. 

Fame has no proper ending to it, when it is 
first begun, as have things belonging to other 
appeliles, iK>r is any man satiated with it 
at any lime. TTpou Ihe contrary, the huiigiT 
after it will lead a man forward madly always 
to some sort of disaster, wlietlu'r of disai)])f>iiit- 
meiit ill the soul, or of open dishonour. 

Fame is not to be despised or trodden under 
as a thing not to be sought, for no man is free 
7 
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of the desire of it, nor can any man believe that 
desire to be an imperfeetion iii him unless he 
desire at the same time something greater than 
Fame, and even then there is a flavour ol 
Fame certain to attach to his achievement in 
the greater thing. No one can say ol Fa’iic, 
“ I contemn it ”; as a man can say ol titles, 
“ I contemn them.” Nor can any man say ol 
the love ol Fame, " This is a thing I sliould cast 
from me as evil,” as a man may say ol lust 
when it IS inordinate, that is, out of place. 
Nor can any man say of Fame, “ It is a little 
thing,” for if he says that he is less or more 
than a man. 

The love of Fame is the niolnle of all great 
work in which also man is in the image of 
God, who not only created but took pleasure 
in what lie did and, as we know, is salislied liy 
praise lliCTcof. 

Ill what way, llien, shall men treat Fume V 
JIow shall they seek it, or hojie to use it if 
oblained? To these cpiestions it is l>est 
answered lliat a man should liave for Fame 
a nalural ajipidile, not forced nor curiously 
enterlained; it must be jn’esent in liim if he 
would do nobl(‘ Ihmgs. Vet if he makes Ihc 
Fame of those Ihings, and not those things 
llicmscivcs, his chief business, then not only 
S 
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will lie pursue Funic to his hurt, hut also Fame 
will miss him. Tin)ujfh he slu >uld not disregard 
it yet he must not pursue it to himself too 
much, but he will rightly make of it in difli- 
cult tunes a great consolation. 

When Fame conies uiion a man well before 
death th(‘ii must he most iiarticularly beware 
of it, for IS it then most dangerous. Neither 
must he, liaviiig achiev'ed it, relax effort nor 
(a much greater iieril) think he has done his 
work because some Fame now attaches 
thereto. 

Some say that aftiT a man has died the 
spreading of his i‘arlhly Fame is still a pleasure 
to him among greater scenes: but this is 
doubtful. One thing is eertam. Fume is en¬ 
joyable 11 ) good things uecomplished; bitter, 
noisome and poisonous in all other things -- 
whi'lher it be the Fame of things thought to 
be aeeomplished but not aecoinplished, or 
Ftuue got by a(*eident, or Fame for evil things 
eoueealed beeausi* they are evil. 

The judgment, of Fanu* is this • That many 
men having done great tilings of a good sort 
have not Fame. And that many men have 
Fame who ha\(‘ done Imt little things and 
most of them evil. The virtue of Fame is 
that it nourishes endeavour. The peril of 
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Fame is that it leads men towards itself, and^ 
therefore into inamties and sheer loss. But 
Fame has a fruit, which is a sort of satisfaction 
coming from our communion with mankind. 

They that believe they deserve Fame 
though they lack it may be eon-solcd in this; 
that soon they shall be concerned with much 
more lasting things, and things more im¬ 
mediate and more true: just as a man who 
misses some entertainment at a show will 
console himself if he knows that shortly he 
shall meet his love. They that have Fame 
may correct its extravagances by the .same 
token: remembering that shortly they will 
be so occupied that this earthly Fame of 
theirs will seem a toy. Old men know this 
well. 
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R est is not the conclusion of labour but 
the recreation of jiower. It seems a 
reward because it fulfils a need : but that 
need being filled, Rest is but an extinction and 
a nothingness. So we do not pray for Rest; 
but (in a just religion) we pray after this life 
for refreshment, light and peace—^not for 
Rest. 

Rest IS only for a little while, as also is 
labour only for a little while; each demand¬ 
ing the other as a supplement; yet is Rest 
ill some mten'als a necessary ground for 
sec‘d, and without Rest to protect the .sprout¬ 
ing of the seed no good thing ever grew. 

Of many folluss in a Commonwealth eoneern- 
nig Rest llu* ehi(‘f is llial H<*st is not needed for 
all (‘ITort llunvin. Thus on(‘ man at leisiiri* will 
oblaiii work of nnolher for many days wilhout 
a hullieieney of Rest for that other and think 
to profit by this. So he may : but he profits 
singly, and when many rich do so by the 
jioor it is like one eating his own llesh, since 
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the withdrawal of Rest from those that laliouf 
will soon eat up the Commonwealth itself. 

Much that men do with most anxiety is for 
the establishment of Rest. Wise iiicn have 
often ordered gardens carefully for years, in 
order to enjoy Host at last. Beds also art* 
devised best when they give the decpc'st 
interval of repose and arc surrounded by 
artifice with prolonged silence made of ([uiet 
strong wood and well curtained from the 
morning light. It is so with rooms removi'd 
from the other rooms of a house, and with days 
set apart from labour, and with cci lam kinds 
of companionship. 

Undoubtedly the reguneu of Rest for men is 
that of sleep, and sleep is a sort of medieiue lo 
Rest, and again a true expression of it. For 
though these two, Rest and Slee]), are not 
the same, yet without sleep no man can think 
of Rest, nor has Rest any one better bcj<ly or 
way of being than this thing Sh'ej), For m 
Sleep a man utterly sinks down m jiroporlion 
as it IS deep and good mlo the eeiilre of Ihmgs 
and becomes one with that from \vliM*h lit* 
came, drawing sLreuglli not only by ncgalioji 
from repose, but in some way ])osiliv<‘ from 
the being of his niolher wlueii is the earth. 
Some say that sleep is better lU'ur ugainsl tlu* 
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Rroiind on this account, and all men know that 
sleep m wild places and without cover is the 
surest and the best. Sleep promises waking 
as Host docs a renewal of power; and the 
good dreams that come to us in sleep are 
u ])roof that m sleep we arc still living. 

A man may deny himself any other volup- 
liiousness bul not Rest. He may forego wine 
or llesh or anything of the body, and music 
or tlispiitaiioii, or anything of the mind, or 
love itself, rir even companionship, but not 
for if lie denies himself this he wastes 
himself and is himself no longer. Rest, there¬ 
fore, is a iieeessary intermitLent which we 
niiisi have both for soul and body, and is the 
only necessity inherent to both those two 
so long as those two arc bound together in the 
mat,ter and net of tins world. For food is a 
ne(*<‘ssiiy to the liody and virtue to the soul, 
but. Rest lo one and to the other. 

Tliere is no iiieturc of delight in which we 
envy otlur men so much as when, lacking 
Rest, we see them possessing it; on which 
oeeusions we call out unwisely for a Peipetual 
Rest and for tlic ecssalion of all endeavour. 
Ill th(‘ same way men devise a lack of Rest 
for a special torment, and none can long sur¬ 
vive it. 
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Rest and innocence arc good fellows, and 
Rest IS easier to the innocen t man. The wicked 
suffer unrest always m some sort on aecoimt of 
God’s presence warning them, though this un¬ 
rest IS stronger and much more to their good 
if men also warn them and if they liv{‘ 
among such fellows in their commonwcali li 
as will not permit their wickedness to be 
hidden or to go unpunished. 

Rest has no time, and m its perfection must 
lose all mark of time. So a man sleeping 
deeply knows not how many hours have passed 
since he fell asleep until he awake again. 

There are many good accompanitnenls for 
Rest, slow and distant music which al last 
is stiller and then silent; the scent of ecrluin 
herbs and flowers and iiarticiilarly of rosc's ; 
clean linen ; a pure clear air and the coming ot 
night. To all these things prayer, an lioiioiir- 
ablc profession and a preparation of the mind 
are in general a great aid, and, in the heat of 
the season, cool water refreshed with ess(‘nc(‘s. 
A man also should make his toilet for Rest 
if he would have it full and thorough and 
prepare his body as liis soul for a relaxa¬ 
tion. lie docs well also m the last passage of 
his mind into sleep to commend himself to the 
care of God; remembering both how petty 
14 



^rc all human vexations and also how weather¬ 
cock they arc, turning now a face of terror and 
then in a moment another face of laughter or 
of insignificance. Many troubles that seem 
giants at eyeniiig are but dwarfs at sunrise, 
and some most terrific prove ghosts which 
speed off with the broadening of the day. 



On Discovery 

T here is a grcal consolation lying all 
bottled and matured for those who 
choose to take it, in the modern world--and 
yet how few turn to it and drink the bracing 
draught! It ih a consolation for dust and fr<‘'- 
quency and fatigue and despair ~ this <'onsolu“ 
tion IS the Discovery of the World. 

The world has no end to il. You can dis¬ 
cover one town which you had thonghl well 
known, or one quarter of the lown, or one 
house in the quarter of Ihe town, or one room 
in that house, or one picture in that room. 
The avenues of discovery open out inlinib* 
in number and quite a little dislaiiee fri>m 
their centre (which is yourself and your local, 
tired, rc])eat(‘d expcricnee)j thesij av'cnues 
diverge outwards and lead to lh(‘ most 
amazingly diffiTcnt things. 

You can take some ])Iaee of which you have 
heard so often and in so vulgar a coniiola- 
tion that you eould wish n<‘vcr lo liear ol 
it again, and coming th<‘r(‘ you will Ihul il 
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Jiolding you, and you will enjoy many happy 
surprises, unveiling things you could not 
dream were there. 

How much more true is il, nol, ilum, that 
discovery awails yon if you will take the 
least little step off the high road, or the least 
little exploration into Ihe past of a place you 
visit. 

Most men inhabiting a eountrysidc know 
nothing of its asjicct even quilo close to their 
homes, save as it is si'cn from ihe main roads. 
If they will but cross a eoupli‘ of lields or so, 
they may come, for the first time in many 
years of habitalion, upon a landseaiie that 
seems quite new and a sight of their owm lulls 
which makes them look lik(* the hills of a 
strange counlry. 

In youth we all know this. lu youth and 
(‘tirly manhood we woiid(*r what is behind some 
rise of land, or on tlu* other side of some wood 
which bounded our horizon in childhood. Then 
comes a day when W(‘ manfully explore the 
unknown places and go to find what we shall 
find. 

As life advances we imagine that all this 
chance of discovery has b(‘en tak(‘n from us 
by our increased cxiierienec. It is an illusion. 
If wc are so dull it is we that have changed 
2 17 
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and not the world; and what is more we can 
recover from that dullness, and there is a 
simple medicine for it, whieh is lo repeat the " 
old experiment. Lo go out and sec what we 
may see. 

Some will grant this true of the sudden little 
new discoveries quite close to home, but not 
of travel. Travel, they think, must always be 
to-day by some known road Lo some known 
place, with dust upon the mind at the setting 
out and at the coming in. It is a great error. 
You can choose some place too famous in 
Europe and even too peopled and too large, 
and yet make the most ample discoveries 
there. 

“ Oh, but,” a man will say, “ most places 
have been so written of that one knows them 
already long before seeing them.” 

No : one docs nothing of the kind. Even 
the pictured and the storied pla(‘(‘S are full 
enough of newness if one will but shake* off 
routine and if one will but peer. 

Speak Lo five men of some 2 jlaee whieh they 
have all visited, perhaps Logellu'r, and find 
out what each noticed most: you ivill be 
amazed at the five different impressions. 

Enter by some new entry a town which 
hitherto you had always entered by 

i8 
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i’lxcd way, and again vary your entry, and 
again, and you will see a new town every 
time*. 

There are many, many thousand English¬ 
men who know the wonderful sight of Rouen 
from the railway bridge below the town, for 
that lies on the high road to Paris, and there 
are many thousand, though not so many, who 
know Rouen from Bon-Sccours. There are 
a few hundred who know it from the approach 
]>y the great woods to the North. There 
ar<' a do'/en or so perhaps who have come in 
from the East, w'alking from Picardy. The 
gr(‘al town lying m its cup of hills is quite 
diff(‘rent every way. 

Th(*re is a view of Naples which has been 
lihologra])hed and printed and painted until 
we ar(* all tired of it. It is a view taken from 
th<* hill wliKsh makes the northern horn of the 
Ray ; there is a big ]:>ine tree m the foreground 
and Vesuvius smoking in the background, and 
I will bargain that most people who read this 
have seen that view upon a postcard, or in 
a sho]) window, and that a good many of them 
would rightly say that it was the most hack- 
iu*yed thing in Europe. 

Now some years ago I had occasion to go 
to Najiles, a town I had always avoided for 
*9 
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that very reason—that one heard of it nntd 
one was tired and that this view liad become 
like last year’s music-hall tunes. 

I went, not of my own choice but because 
I had to go, and when I got there 1 made as 
complete a discovery as ever Columbus made 
or those sailors who first rounded Africa and 
found the Indian Seas. 

Naples was utterly unlike anything I had 
imagined. Vesuvius was not a cone smoking 
upon the horizon—it was a great angry 
pyramid toppling right above me. The town 
was not a la74y, dirty town with all tlu‘ marks 
of antiquity and none of energy. It was alive 
with commerce and all the evils and all the 
good of commerce. It was angrily alive ; it 
was like a wasp nest, 

I will state the plain truth at the risk of 
being thought paradoxical. Naph'S reealU^d 
to me an Amencan seaboard town so vividly 
that I could have thought myself upon the 
Pacific. I could have gone on for days digging 
into all this new cxpcricuei*, turning it over 
and fructifying it. My bu.siiu‘ss allowed me 
not twenty-four hours, but the vision was on(‘ 
I shall never forget, and it was as eonipleU'ly 
new and as wholly crcalm*, or re-event ive, of 
the mmd, as is that land-fall which an adven- 
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tui’oiis sailor makes when lie finds a new island 
aL dawn upon a sea not yet travelled. 

Every one, therefore, should go out to dis¬ 
cover, live miles from home, or five hundred. 
Every one should assure hmisclf against the 
cheaLmg Ledium which books and maps create 
in us, that the woild is perjielually new : and 
oddly enough iL is not a matter of money. 
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H ere am I silting in an Inn, having 
gloomily believed not half an hour ago 
lhal Inns were doomed with all other good 
things, but now more hopeful and catching 
avenues of escape through the encircling 
decay. 

For though certainly that very subtle and 
final expression of a good nation’s life, the 
Inn, IS in jicril, yet possibly it may survive. 

This Inn which surrounds me as I write (the 
law forbids me to tell its name) is of the noblest 
in South England, and it is in South England 
that the chief Inns of the world still stand. In 
the hall of it, as you eoiiic in, arc barrels of 
eider standing upon chairs. The woman that 
kee])S this Inn is real and kind. She leccives 
you so tliat you are glad to enter the house. 
She takes pleasure in her life. What was her 
beauty her daughter now mlients, and she 
serves at the bar. Her son is strong and carries 
up the luggage, The whole place is a paradise, 
and as one enters that hall one stands hesitating 
22 
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whether to enjoy its full, yet reinuinin^jf 

or to consider the peril of death tluit h{in»j;s 

to-day over all good things. 

Consider, you wanderers (that is all men, 
whatsoever, for not one of you can rest), what 
an Inn is, and see if it should not rightly laise 
both great fears and great affeetion. 

An Inn is of the nation that made it. If 
you desire a proof that the unity of Christen¬ 
dom IS not to be achieved save through a d<»/en 
varying nations, each of a hundred varying 
counties and provinces and Lhest* eaeh of 
several eounlrysides — the Inns will furnish 
you with I hut jiroof. 

If any foolish man pretend in your ])resen<’e 
that the brotherhood of men sintuld niak<* a 
decent man eosmopoliiaii, ret)rove liis error 
by the examine of an Inn. 

If any one is so vile as to maintain in your 
presence that one’s country should not be 
loved and loyally defended, confound so 
horrid a fool by the very vigorous jiieture of 
au Inn. And if he inijiudently says llial some* 
damned Jbibylon or otlier Is better than an Inn, 
look up his ancestry. 

For the truth is that Inns (may Ciod pre¬ 
serve them, and of the few rcunaming breed, 
ill spite of peril, a host of new Inns for our 
23 
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sons), Inns, Inns arc the mirror and at the, 
same tune the liower ol a people. The savour 
ol men met m kindliness and in a homely way 
lor years and years comes to inhabit all their 
panels (Inns arc panelled) and lends incense to 
their fires. (Inns have not radiatora, but 
fires.) But this good quintessence and distilla¬ 
tion ol comradeship vanes Irom country¬ 
side to countryside and more from province 
to province, and more slill Irom race to race 
and from realm to reahii; 311st as speech 
differs and music and all the other excellent 
fruiLs of Europe. 

Thus there is an Iiiii at Tout-de-suite- 
TardeLs which Ihe Basques made for them¬ 
selves and offer to those who visit their 
delightful streams. A river flows under its 
balcony, tinkling along a sheer stone wall, 
and before it, high against the sunset, is 
a wood called Tiger Wood, clothing a rocky 
peak cnlh'd the Peak of Eagles. 

Now no one could have Inult that Inn nor 
endowed it with its admirable sjiirit, save the 
cleanly but ineoinprchensible Jiasqucu. T’Ik'I’c 
is no sueli Inn in th(‘ Beariiese country, nor 
any among the Gascons. 

In Ealaise the Normans very slowly and by 
a mellow process of some thousand years 
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^have engendered un Inn. Tins Inn, I lliink, 
IS so gt)od that you will w'lLh clillicuily com¬ 
pare it with any better thing. It is as quiet 
as a tree on a summer night, anil cooks eray- 
hsh 111 an admirable way. Yet could not 
these Not mans have built that Basque Inn; 
and a man that would merge one in the other 
and so drown both is an outlaw and to lx* 
treated as sueh. 

But these Inns ol South England (sueh us 
still stand!)—what can be said in jirojicr jmuse 
of them whieh shall give their smell and 
colour and their souls ? There is nothing like 
them m Europe, nor aiiythmg to set abo\(‘ 
them in all the world. It is within their walls 
and at their boards that oiu‘ knows what 
South England once did in the world and 
why. If it IS gone it is gone. All Ihiugs die 
at last. But if it is gone—why, no lox'er of it 
need reiiiam to drug his time out in mourning 
it. If South England is dead iL is belter to 
die upon its grave. 

Whether it dies m our time or no you may 
test by the test of its Inns, If liny may not 
wealher the chaos, if they fail to round the 
point that menaces our religion and our very 
Hood, our hmnour and our iirime affec.Lions— 
why, then. South England has gone too. If, 
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if (I hardly dare to write such a challenge), if 
the Inns hold out a little time longer— 
why, then. South England will have turned 
the corner and Europe can breathe again. 
Never mind her extravagances, her follies or 
her sins. Next time you sec her from a hill, 
pray for South England. For if she dies, you 
die. And as a symptom of her malady (some 
would say of her death-throes) carefully 
watch her Inns. 

Of the enemies of Inns, as of rich men, dull 
men, blind men, wcak-stoniaehcd num and 
men false to themselves, I do not sj)eak ; but 
of their effect. Why such blighting men an* 
nowadays so powerful and why God has giv(‘n 
them a brief moment of pridc^ it is n<»t. for 
us to know. Itjts hidden among the s<‘eret 
things of this life. Bui that tlu^y arc powerftil 
all men, lovers of Inns, that is, lovti’s <»f right 
living, know well enough and bitterly de¬ 
plore. The effect of their power (*oneerns us. 
It is like a wasting of our own flesh, a whiten¬ 
ing of our own blood. 

Thus there is the d(‘si,ruction of an Inn l»y 
gluttony of an evil sort * though to say so 
sounds absurd, for one would imagiiu* that 
gluttony should be proper to Inns. An<l so 
it is, when it is your true gluttony of old, the 
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^gluttony of our futliers made famous in 
English letters by the song which begins : 

I am not a glutton 

But I do like pie. 

But evil gluttony, which may also be called 
the gluttony of devils, is another matter. It 
flies to liquor as to a drug; it is ashamed of 
itself; it swallows a glass behind a screen and 
hides. There is no companionship with it. It 
is an abomination, and this abomination has 
the power to destroy a Christian Inn and to 
substitute for it, first a gin-palacc, and then, 
in reaction against that, the very horrible 
house where they sell only tea and coffee and 
bubbly waters that bite and sting both in the 
mouth and in the stomach. These places are 
hotbeds of despair, and suicides have passed 
their last hours on earth consuming slops 
therein alone. 

Thus, again, a sad enemy of Inns is luxury. 
The rich will have their special habitations in 
a town so cut off from ordinary human beings 
that no Inn may be built in their neighbour¬ 
hood. In which connection I greatly praise 
that little colony of the rich 'which is settled 
on the western side of Berkeley Square, in 
Lansdowne House, and all around the eastern 
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parts of Charles Street, for they have per-^ 
niittcd to be established in their midst the 
“Running Footman,” and this will count < 
in the scale when their detestable vices are 
weighed upon the Day of Judgment, upon 
which day, you must know, vices arc not put 
into the scale gently and carefully so us to 
give you fair measure, but are banged down 
with enormous force by strong and malelieent 
demons. 

Then, again, a very subtUi enemy of Inns 
is poverty, when it is pushed to inhuman 
limits, and you will note espeeially in the 
dreadful great towns of the North, more than 
one ancient house which was once honourable 
and where Mr. Pic.kwick might wry well have 
stayed, now turned ramsluiekle and dilapi¬ 
dated ujid abandoned, slattern, draggle-tail, 
a blotch, until the yet bi^astlier reformers 
come and pull it down to mukt^ an <)p(‘U space 
wherein the stunted children nuiy play. 

Thus, again, you will have the ])ulling down 
of an Inn and ilie setting u[) of a,n HoU*! built 
of iron and mud, or ferro-concrett^. This is 
murder. 

Let me not be misunderstood. Many an 
honest Inn calls itself an hotel. I have no 
quarrel with that, nor has any Iruvelhu’ I 
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* think. It is a title. Some few blighted and 
acenrsed hotels call themselves Inns ”— 
a foul snobbisin, a luisly Irick of words ]>rc" 
tending to creal<‘ r(‘alilics. 

No, it is when tlic thing is really done, not 
when the name is changed, that murder calls 
out to God for vengeance. 

I knew an Inn in South England, when I 
was a boy, that stood on the fringe of a larch 
wood, upon a great high road. Here when 
the springtime eame and I went off to see the 
world I used to meet with carters and with 
travelling men, also koepcTS and men who brc‘d 
horses and sold them, and sometimes with 
sailors padding the hoof between port and 
port. These men would tell me a thousand 
things. Tlic larch trees were pl(‘asaut in their 
new colour; the woods alive with birds and 
tlic great high road was, in those days, 
deserted : lor high bicyel(‘s wore very rare*, 
low bicycles were not invented, the rich went 
by train in those clays; only carts and 
caravans and men with horses used the 
leisurely surfaces of tlu^ way. 

Now that good Inn has gone. I was in it 
some five years ago, marvelling that it had 
changed so little, though motor things and 
money-changers went howling by in a stream 
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and though there were now no poachers or^ 
gipsies or forcstmen to speak to, when a too 
smart young man came in with two assistants ♦ 
and they began measuring, ealciilating, two- 
foot-ruling and jotting. This was the plot. 
Next came the deed. For in another year, 
when the Spring burst and I passed by, what 
should I see in the place of my Inn, my Inn 
of youth, my Inn of memories, my Inn of trees, 
b\it a damnable stack of iron with men fitting 
a thin shell of bricks to it like a skin. Next 
year the monster was alive and made. TIic 
old name (call it the Jolly) was flaunting on a 
vulgar signboard swing in cast-iron tracing to 
imitate forged work. The sh(‘ll of bricks was 
cast with sham white as for halt-timber work. 
The sham-whit.0 was patlerned with sham 
timbers of baltici deal, slaiiu^d dark, with ]>ins 
of wood sl.nek in : like C‘h(‘shir(% not like? 
home. Wrong lattice^ insulted the wiiulows — 
and inside tluav W(‘n‘ thr<‘<* l)ars. At ih(^ door 
stood an Evil Spirit, and wil.hiu (‘very room 
upstairs and down otluT dtwits, his s(‘rvanfs, 
resided. 

It is no light thing that such things should 
be donc^ and that we cannot pr(‘Vi‘nl ilu‘in. 

From the towns all Inns have Iktii driven : 
from th<‘ villages most. No eouseious efforts, 
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^no Bond Street nastiness of false conservation, 
will save the beloved roofs. Change your 
• hearts or you will lose your Inns and you will 
deserve to have lost them. But when you 
have lost your Inns drown your empty selves, 
for you will have lost the last of England. 
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Tub Ilox. Mbmukk : Mr, Speahri\ Mr, 
Speaker! /.v the lion. Member in order in 
e/dlin^ff me an ineohmt stvine ? 

{See Ilauftard p(fssim) 


A DIKTINCirilSirKI) literary man has 
<‘oni|M>s(‘<l and j)(*rha]>s will shortly 
publish a valuable po<*ni th<^ refrain of whh’h 
is “ I likt‘ the sound (d brok(‘n glass/’ 

This <‘on<‘r(‘{(‘ instanee admirably ilhjstrates 
one of the most, profound of human appelil<*s : 
inde<‘d, an app<‘tile whielu to (la* mah* half 
of hunuinit>% is mca*(^ than an nppt'tih* an<! is, 
rather, u n<*eessity : tlie appetih* for n»\vs. 

It has jK‘<‘n n‘mark(*d by atilhorities so dis¬ 
tant and <lislin<*t, yet <*neh so eoinmatHiiug, as 
Aristolli* and (kmfmaus, that words lose their 
UH'anings in tin* dt‘eline of a Kfattv 

Absohdely purpos(»less phriist*s go the 
rounds, an* inec*hani<*nlly rept'uted; some¬ 
times then! is an attempt by ih<‘ less livt*ly 
<‘iti'/ens to art upon sueh pliras<‘s wh(*n Soeirfy 
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Jifi diseased! And so to-day you have the 
subtirban fool who denounces the row. Some- 
• times he calls it ungcntleinanly—that is, 
unsuitable to the wealthy male. If he says 
ihai he sinij)ly cannot know what h<‘ is talking 
about. 

It there is one class in the coimnuniiy which 
has made more rows than anotluT it is the 
yoting male of the wealthier classes, from 
A]eil)incles to my Lord Tit-up. When men 
are W(*ll fed, good-natured, fairly innoec'ut (as 
ar<‘ our youth), then rows ar(^ their in(‘at and 
drink. Nay, the younger males of th<‘ gentry 
liave sueh a craving and n(*eessity for a row 
that they may be obs<a*ve(l at tlu* univc‘rsities 
of this country making rows eontinually with¬ 
out any sort of object or goal attached to such 
rows. 

Sonu^l.imos he does not call it img<‘nlle- 
nuinly, Inxt points out that a row is of no 
eff(‘et, by which he moans that therci is no 
inoiuy in it. That is true, nc‘ither is tlu‘r<‘ 
momy in drinking, or bre^atbing, or sl<*e])ing, 
but they arc all very necessary things. Some- 
iim(*s ih(i row is denounced by the subur)>un 
gentleman as imehrislian; but that is 
b(*euus<i ho knows nothing about liunnui 
history cn* tlui Faith, and phistcTs tlu* phrase 
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down as a label wilhont eonsid(‘ralion. Th<‘ 
whole history of Christendom is oiu* ^^reat row. 
From time to lime th(‘ Chrislians wtuild l<‘ap 
U]> and swarm lik<‘ Ix'os, makin^Lr fli(‘ mosf 
hideous noise and j)(Mirin.i»' out by millions 
to whanjf in their C’hrislianify f<»r as lon^f as 
it could l)(‘ borne upon Hk^ persons <»f Um' 
iniidel. Mor(‘ eommonly Ihe Christians w<m!d 
vent their happy ra^e one a^^*uusl th<‘ other* 
The row is l>(‘lt(‘r fun when it is playe<l 
a<*<*ordin^( to rule : it sounds para<loxi<*jil, ami 
your su])(‘rti<Mal man mi^dil (snua iye that the 
ess(‘ne(‘ of a row W'as anarchy, if lu* did hr 
would b(‘ (|uih‘ wron^; a row bt'in^^ a niah^ 
tliin/jf at onei‘ (hanands all sorts of rul<*s and 
eomplientions. Otherwise il w<fuld b<^ m* fun. 
Tak<% for i!istan<M% the oldest and most solid 
of our national rows the House <kf (ominous 
row. KviTyhody knows how il is done amf 
everybody surely km»ws limt very sp(*<‘i;d 
rules are o!>s<*rve(L For instanets there is I ho 
word “traitor.” That is in if was 

decided l<»n^;( a^a>, wlnai Mr. Jos(*ph (‘iianiber^ 
lain, of Jh'rmin^{ham, eall<*d Mr. Uillon a 
traitor, Jbit J hav<‘ Insanl with my own oars 
ili(i w^ord “party-hack” ndetl out. It K not 
alIow(»d. 

By H very initweslin^r di^eishm of the Chair, 
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pointing is ruled out also. If a member of the 
House suddenly thrusts out his arm with a long 
forefinger at the end of it and directs this in¬ 
strument towards some other member, tlu* 
Chair has decided the g(‘sture to he out, of 
order. It is, as another nu‘in])er of the 
Chamberlain family has said, ‘‘ No class.” 
Throwing things is absolutely barred. Nor 
may you now imitate the noise of animals in 
the chamber itself. This last is a recent 
decision, or rather it is an examj)lo of an old 
practice falling into dc‘suctud<‘. The last 
time a characteristic animal cry was lieard in 
the House of Commons was whc‘n a very 
distinguished lawyer, later Lord Cluef Justice 
of England, gave an excellent rcndcTing of a 
cock-crow behind the Sj)caker’s chair during 
a difference of opinion tij)()n the matter of 
Home Rule—but this was more than twiuit.y 
years ago. 

It is a curious thing that Englishmen no 
longer sing during Ihcir rows. The line song 
about the House of Lords whicdi had a curse 
in it and was sung some niontlis ago by two 
drunken meti in Pall Mall l.o ilie last.ing 
pleasure of the clubs, would conuj in very 
well at this junctun^; or that other old 
political song now forgotten, the chorus of 
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which is (if my memory serves me), “ How 
wow wow! ” 

No one has seized the appetite for a row 
more fully than the ladies who dematul Ihe 
suffrage. The “ disgraeefnl se<‘iies ” and “ un¬ 
womanly comluel ” which we Jiave ail heard 
officially denounced, were- e<Tlainly od<l, pro¬ 
ceeding as they did from great groups of 
middle-class women as unsuited (o <-xereises 
of this sort as a cow would he to following 
hounds, but there is no doubt that th(> men 
enjoyed it hugely. It had all Ihe fun of a 
good football scrimmage about it.exeepi when 
they scratched. And to their honour la- it 
said they did not stab with those imirdenais 
long pins about wliieh ilic Anmrieans make 
so many jokes. 

Before leaving this fascinating subject, id 
rows, I will draw uj) for lh<‘ wandng of the 
reader a list of those' to whom rows are ab¬ 
horrent. Luckily they are few. Money, 
lenders dislike rows; jiolilieal wire-pullers 
dislike rows ; very tired nu'ii reeo\ <‘ring from 
fevers must be put in the same eati'gory, and, 
finally, oddly enough, news])ai)<‘r proprietors. 

Why on earth this last litll<( hand - llieri- 
arc not a couple of dozen of them that eontil 
in the country—should have such a h'ldure in 
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common, Heaven only knows, but they most 
undoubtedly have; and they compel their 
unlortunatc employees to write on the subject 
of rows most amazing and incomprehensible 
nonsense. Tlierc is no accounting for tastes ! 
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A GENTLEMAN of my acquaintance came 
to me the other day for sympathy. . . • 
But first I must deseribe him :— 

He is a man of eareful, not neat, dross : I 
would call it sober rather than n(‘at. Ife is 
always clean-shaven and his scanty hair is 
kept short-cut. He is occupied in Iciicrs; 
he is, to put it bluntly, a litcratoor; none the 
less he is possessed of scholarship and is a 
minor authority upon English pottery. 

He is a very good writer of vei’se ; ho is tjot 
exactly a poet, but still, his verse is r(*inurk- 
able. Two of his pieces have been jnildiely 
praised by political peers and at h^ast half a 
dozen of them have been praised in pris'alt* 
by the ladies of that world. He is a man 
fifty-four years of age, and, if I may S4iy so 
without betraying him, a little disa])point(‘d. 

He came to me, I say, for sym]')athy, 1 was 
sitting in my study watching the pouring 
rain falling upon the already soaked and 
drenched and drowned clay lauds of my 
county. The leafless trees (which are in our 
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part of a low but thick sort) were stan<linp; 
against a dead grey sky with a sort of ghost 
of movement in it, when he came in, opened 
his umbrella carefully so that it might nob 
drip, and left it in the stonc-lloored passage— 
which is, to bo accurate, six Imiidred years 
old—^kicked off his galoshes and beggc‘d my 
hospitality ; also (let me say it for the tJiird 
time) my sympathy. 

lie said he had suffered grc‘aUy and Uiat 
he desired to tell me the whole tale. I was 
very willing and his tale was this : 

It seems that my friend (according lo his 
account) found himself recently in a country 
of a very delightful eharaeder. 

This country lay up and heavenly upon a 
sort of Lable-Iand. One went tip a road whi<*h 
led eontiutially Jiigher and higher through the 
ravines of the mountains, tmtil, passing 
through a uaUirul gate of rock, one saw before 
one a wide jdulii ])ounded upon Iht* furtlu'i* 
side by the, highest, (‘rests <»f llu‘ rangt*. 
Througli this upland plain ran a broad and 
noble, rivex* whos(* r(‘aeh(*s he eould sc*<‘ in 
glimpses for miles, and upon tlu* further 
bank of it in a dinrlioti opposiU‘ that which 
the gate of rock regardc‘d, was a vx*ry delight¬ 
ful city. 
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TJic walls ()I this city were old in their 
(exture, \X‘ncrabIe and majestic in their lines. 
Within tlieir circumference could be dis- 
ccrnecl sacred ))uildings of a similar antiquity, 
but also modca'u and convcnkait houses of a 
kind whiclx my friend had not come across 
before, but which were evidently suited to the 
jjfenial, sunlit climate, as also to the habits 
of leisured mc‘n. Their roofs W(u*c Hat, covered 
in places by awniiiffs, in other pluses })y tiled 
V(*randas, and llu‘sc roofs were ofU'U disjxosed 
in llu; form of little ^^ardens. 

Tr<‘es were nunu'rous in iJie city and sh<>W(‘d 
their tops above I he lower buildin^ifs, while the 
liiH's of I heir foliai^t^ indicated the direction of 
llu^ slretds. 

My friend was ])nssin^f d(»wn Uu‘ road whieh 
led lo this plain and as it deseend(‘d it look 
on an ampler and mon* maje^stie <*haraeter — 
when Iu‘ came upon a traveller who a.pp(‘ared 
lo he walkin/^ in llui dir(‘elion of town. 

This {ra.vell(*r asked him eonrleotisly in the 
En^dish ton^nu* vvhelher lu‘ were bound for the 
<Mly. My friend was conslraim^d to reply that 
lu‘ couhl n<»t prett‘n<l to any delinile ))lun, 
but certainly llu* prospect all round him was 
so pleasant and the asp(‘el of the; town so in¬ 
viting, that he would rather visit the capital 
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of this delightful land at once than linger in 
its outskirts. 

Conic with me, then,” said the Tra\’ellcr, 
^‘and if I may make so bold upon so sliort 
an acquainlanee, accept my hospitality. I 
have a good house upon tlxe wall of the town 
and my rank among the citizens of it is that 
of a mcr(*hant;—I am glad to say a prosperous 
one.” 

lie spoke without affectation and with so 
much kindness, that my friend was ravished 
to discover sucli a companion, and they pro¬ 
ceeded in leisurely company over tlu* few 
milc‘S that scjiarated them from tlieir goal. 

The road was now paved in every jiart 
with small s(|uarci slabs, <juite smooth and 
apparently couslrueled of some sort of 
marhk^ Upon eithcT side there ran eanalr/(‘d 
in the shining stone a littlcj strearii of j)or- 
feelly (*Iear water. Prom time to Lime they 
would pass a lovi^ly shrine or statiu; whu^h I he 
country peopl<‘ had adonusl with garlands. 
As th(‘y apj)roaeh(‘d tlic city tiny clis<‘overed 
a nohh^ Imdge in I lie miumer, my friend be¬ 
lieved, of th(* Italian Ihsuiissanee, with slrong 
elliptical arches and built, like all the rest of 
the way, of marbles, while the balustrade 
upon either side of it was so disposed in 
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short symmetrical columns as to be parliciv 
lurly grateful to the eye. Over tliis bridge 
there went to and fro a great concourse of* 
people, all smiling, eager, ha])py and busy, 
largely acquainted, apparently, each with 
the others, nodding, exchanging news, and 
in a word forming a most blessed company. 

As they entered the city my friend’s com¬ 
panion, who had talked of many things upon 
their way and had seemed to unite the most 
perfect courtesy and modesty with the widest 
knowledge, asked him whether there was any 
food or drink to which he was particularly 
attached. 

‘‘ For,” said he, “ I make a ])oiuL wlu^never 
I entertain a guest—and that,” he ])ul in 
witli a laugh, is, I am glad to say, a Ihiiig 
that happens freqtu^nlly- -I nmkn a point, I 
say, of asking him what he really prt‘f(TS. It 
makes such a difference ! ” 

My fri<md began his rc‘})ly with those con- 
vcaitional ])hras(‘s to which W(‘ are all a.e<*us- 
tomed, “That he would l)(‘ oidy too happy 
to take whatever was set before* him,” “ That 
the prospect of his h()S])ilality was a sudieieiil 
guarantee of his satistuetiou,” and so forth: 
but his host would lakcj no denial. 

“ No, uo 1 ” said lie. “ Do please say just 
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what you prefer! It is so easy to arrange— 
if you only knew! . . . Come, I know llie 
'place better than you,” he added, smiling 
again; “ you have no conception of its re¬ 
sources. Pray tell me quite simply before 
we leave this street ”—for they were now in 
a street of sumptuous and well-appointed 
shops—exactly what shall be commissioned.” 

Moved by I know not what freedom of ex¬ 
pression, and expansive in a degree which he 
had never yet known, my friend smiled back 
and said ; ‘‘ Well, to tell you the truth, some 
such meal as this would appeal to me: First 
two dozen green-bearded oysters of the 
Arcachon kind, opened upon the dec]) shell 
with all their juices preserved, and each 
ex(iuisitely cleaned. These set upon ])ounded 
ice ajul served in that sort of dish which is 
c()ntriv(‘d for each oyster to repose in its own 
little recess with a sort of side arrangement for 
the reception of the empty slxclls.” 

Ilis host noddcxl gravely, as one who takes 
in all that is said to him. 

Next,” said my friend, in an enthusiastic 
inauncr, real and good Russian caviare, 
cold but not frozen, and so touched with 
lemon—only Just so touched—as to be perfect. 
With tliis I think a little of the wine called 
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Barsac should be drunk, and that (‘oolcd to 
about thirty - eight degrees — (Fahrcsiheit). 
After this a True Bouillon, and by a True* 
Bouillon,” said my friend with earnesliu*ss, 
“ I mean a Bouillon that has long sinin!er(‘d 
in the pot and has been properly skimmed, 
and has been seasoned not only witli the 
customary herbs but also with a suspi(»ion 
of carrot and of onion, and a mere brciath 
of tarragon,” 

Right! ” said his host, RigliL I ” 
nodding with real a])])r(‘eiaLion, 

“ And next,” said my friejid, halting in the 
street to continue his list, “ I think Liun'c 
should be eggs.” 

‘‘Right,” said his host one(^ more ap¬ 
provingly ; “ and shall we say - ” 

“ No,” inlernipled my fru‘nd (‘ag<*rly, “ h*t 
me s]>eak. Eggs mir4c-plat, ivmXvd l.o Uuj 
exact degree.” 

“Just what 1 Was aboiil. (.o stigg(*s(,” 
answered his delighied eiiferlainer; “a.nd 
black p(^p])<ir, I hop(‘, ground Iarg(‘ upon Uiem 
in fresh gramiles from a proper woo<i(*n mill.” 

“ y(*s ! Ves ! ” said my fri<*iid, !»ow Iyri<s 
“ and with sea salt in large crystals.” 

On saying which both of ih(‘m f<‘ll Into a sort 
of ecstasy which my friend brok(; by adding: 
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“Something quite light to follow . . * 
preferably a sugar-cured Ilam bruist‘cl in 
white wine. Then, I think, spinach, not with 
the ham but after it; and that s}>ina(‘h 
cooked perfectly dry. We will oon(iu<i<‘ wifh 
some of the cheese called Brie. And for w’ino 
during all these latter courses we will drink 
the wine of Chinon; Chinon Grille, "IVhai 
they call,” he added slyly, “ t he Faiis,se 
maigre; for it is a wine thin at sight but full 
in the drinking of ifc.” 

“ Good ! Excellent! ” said his host, clap¬ 
ping his hands together once witJi a g(\sturc of 
finality. “And then after the lot yon shall 
have coffee,” 

“Yes, coffee roasted during the meal and 
ground immediately before its concoction. 
And for liqueur . . 

My friend was suddenly taken willi a lillh* 
doubt. “I dare not ask,” said he, “ for lh<i 
liqueur called Aquebus ? Once only did I 
taste it. A monk gave it me on (’iirislnnis 
Eve four years ago and I think it is nol, 
known 1 ” 

“ Oh, ask for it by all means ! ” said liis 
host. “Why, we know it and love it in this 
place as though it were a member of tiic 
family I ” 
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My friend could hardly believe his cars on 
hearing such things, and said nothing of 
cigars. But to his astonishment his host, 
putting his left hand on niy friend's shoulder, 
looked him full in the face and said ; 

‘‘ And now shall 1 tell you about 
cigars ? ’’ 

“ I confess they were in my mind,” said 
my friend. 

“Why then,” said his host with an ex¬ 
pression of profound happiness, “ there is a 
cigar in this town which is full of flavour, 
black in colour, which docs not biU^ tin* 
tongue, and which none the less satisfies 
whatever tobacco does satisfy in man. When 
you smoke it you really dream.” 

“ Why,” said my friend humbly, “ very 
well thc*n, let us mention thc^se cigars as th(‘ 
completion of our little feast.” 

“Little indeed!” said his host, 

“ why it is but a most humbh^ nn^al. Any¬ 
how, I am glad to have had from you a ))roper 
schedule of your pl(*asur(‘s of tlu^ fabh*. In 
time to come when W(‘ know each ollnn* bcdler, 
we will arrang(j otluT hirgc^ and r(‘ally salis- 
factory nu^als; but this will do v<Ty w<‘ll 
for our initiatory lunch as it wer<‘.” And h(^ 
laughed merrily. 
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“ But have I not given yoti great trouble ? ” 
said my frieiad. 

“ How little you will easily perecive,” 
said lus eompanion, for in this town we liavc 
))ui to order and all is at oiieo promptly and 
intelligently done/’ With that he txirned into 
a small office where a commissary at once 
took down his order. ‘‘ And now,” said he 
cmierging, “ let us be home.” 

Tluy wc‘nt iogethc^r down the ttirnings of 
a c‘otipIc of In’oad streets lined with great 
privatci palaces and jniblic temples until they 
eam(‘ to a garden whi<‘h had no boundaries 
to it but which was open, and ap])arently 
tJie ]>roporiy of the city. But the peoide who 
wandcu'ed here were at once so few, so dis- 
er<‘c‘l and so courteous, iny friend could not 
diseovea’ wlu‘ther tiny were (as their salutes 
s(‘<‘m(*d to in(lieai(‘) Uic d(‘pend<*nts of his 
host, or nuTcly ae(iuaiid-auees wlio reeogni/*<‘d 
him upon their way. 

'nds garden, as they proeeed<‘d, b(*(‘amc 
more* priva.t<^ a,nd moni doineslic; it led by 
narrowing paths llirotigh high, divcTsified 
until, Ixyotid the ser<‘<‘n of a gn^it 
l)<‘eeh h(*(lg(% he saw the house . . . aa<l it 
was all tha.t a hotisc sliould b<‘! 

Ifs el<‘ar, welI-s(‘L slom^ walls w(‘r<^ in such 
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perfect harmony with the climate and with 
the sky, its roof garden from which a cliilcl 
was greeting them upon their approach, so 
unexpected and so suitable, its arched open 
gallery was of so august a sort, and yet the 
domestic ornaments ot its colonnade so familiars 
that nothing could be (conceived more appro¬ 
priate for the residence ot man. 

The m(TC passage into this Home out of the 
warm morning daylight into tli<‘ iniu‘r donu‘sti(* 
cool, was a bcncdiclion, and in the courtyunl 
whieh they thus entered a lazy fouutaiix 
leap(‘d and babblcnl to itself in a manner that 
filled the heart with (‘ase. 

“T do not know,” said his host in a gentle* 
whisper as they (‘rossed the courtyard, 
“whe^ther it is your custom to bathe before* 
the morning meal or in the middle of the 
afternoon ? ” 

Why, sir,” said my fri(*nd, ‘‘ if I may tell 
llu! whok^ truth, I hav<^ no custom in the 
matter; but pc^rhups the middle of the atler- 
noon would suit me best.” 

‘‘ J}y all m(‘uns,” said his host in a satis¬ 
fied tone. And I t.hink yoti have c*hos(*n 
wisely, for the m(‘ul you hav<‘ ord(‘r(‘d will very 
shortly Ix^ |)repared. But, for your refresh¬ 
ment at least, one of my friends shall put 
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you in order, cool your hands and forehead, sec 
to your face and hair, imt comfortable sandals 
upon your feet and give you a change of 
raiment,” 

All of this was done. iSly frunuFs Iiost <lid 
well to call the servant who ail ended upon 
his guest a ‘‘Mend,” for tliorc was in this 
man’s manner no trace of servility or of 
dependence, and yet an eag(‘r willingness for 
service coupled with a perb^et. r(‘ti(*cne<‘ whi(*h 
M^as admirable to behold and f(‘eL 

When iny friend had be<‘n llins rcfreslusi 
ho was conducted to a most exc<‘ptionaI litth* 
room. Pour pi(*tures wcn’c set in th<* walls 
of it, mosaics, they seemed--Imt h<* did not, 
examine their nu‘dium clos<*ly. Tln^ room 
itself in its perfeet light n<‘ss and harmony, 
with its vi(‘W otit through a large* rotind arch 
upon the eounlrysicU^ Ixyond lh<* walls (Ibe* 
old turr(‘ts of which made? a fram<‘Work for 
the vi(‘w), exactly pp(‘pare(l him for th<* m(‘al 
that was ]*>r(‘par<‘d. 

While th(* oysters (didightful things !) w'<*n* 
enUanng upon th(‘ir tray and W(‘r(^ fnang put 
upon the* table, tlu* host, taking my fri<*n<l 
aside with an exciuisiU* gesture of <*ourt<‘ous 
})rivaey, led him through the* window-ar(‘h on 
to a balcony without, a-nd sai<l, as they gaz(‘<I 
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upon the wall and the jolain and IIk* inonntaius 
beyond (and what a si^?ht they \ver<*!) : 

“There is one lhiu^^ my d(‘ar sir, lhaf I 
should like to say to you b(‘ror(‘ ymi . 

it is rather a delicate . . . \'ou will 

not mind my bein^ ])erh‘c*n 3 '^ frank Y 

“Speak on, speak on,” said iny frii‘iid, 
who by this time would hav<‘ (*onli(led any 
interests whatsoever into llu* hami.s of suoh a 
host. 

“Well,” said that host, eonlinuinji^ a litfle 
carefully, “ it is this: as you can M‘e we are 
very careful in this city to make men as happy 
as may be. We arc happy oursi‘lvi‘s, and wv 
love to confer happiness upon (ftfau’s 
strangers and travelh^rs wiio honotir us with 
their presence. Ihil w<* liml I nm v<Ty 
sorry to say we find . . . that is, we lind from 
time to time that tlu‘ir <iomplrir happiness, 
no matter with what we may provide them, 
is dashed by e<‘r(ain forms of an\ii‘fy, the 
chief of which is anxit‘ty with r<*garii to their 
future receipts of momy.” 

My friend starUnl. 

“Nay,” said his liost hastily, ‘Mo not 
misunderstand me. I do n<»t mean (hat pre** 
occupations of business iir<t ulotu" so alarming* 
What I mean is that sonudimes, y(*s, and I 
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may say often (horrible as it seems to us!), 
our guests are in an active preoccupation 
about the petty lousiness of finance. Some 
few have debts, it seems, in the wretched 
society from which they come, and of which, 
frankly, I know nothing. Otliers, though not 
indebted, feel insecure about the future. 
Others, though wealthy, are oppresscxl by 
their responsibilities. Now,” he (continued 
firmly, I must tell you once and for all that 
wo have a custom here tipou whi<^ll we take 
no denial: no denial xohalfioever, Kvery man 
who enters this city, who honoim us by enter¬ 
ing this city, is made fn^e of that sorb of non¬ 
sense, thank God! ” And as he said this, 
my friend’s host l)reathed a great sigh of 
relief, It would be intol(‘rable to us to 
think,” he continiu^d, that our w<^eom<^ and 
dear companions wen' suffc'ring from such 
a tawdry thing as inoiuy-wony in our 
jiresenct'. So Uui inatt(*r is j)lainly tins: 
whet.lier you likes it or wlwdJu'r you do not, the 
sum of £10,000 is alrc'ady sc't down t.o your 
cre^dit in the public hank of the city ; whether 
you use it or not is your business ; if you do 
not it is our custom to molt down an c(ixiiva- 
lent sum of gold and to oast it into the dc'pths 
of the rivc'r, for wc have of this metal an un- 
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failing supply, and I confess v,t do nol find 
it easy to understand the exaggerated value 
which other men 2 :>lace upon it.” 

“I do not know that I shall ha\e oeciisioii 
to use so magnificent a cusloiu,'' said my 
friend, with an extraordinary relief in Ids 
heart, “but I certainly thank you \(‘ry 
kindly for its intention, and I shiill not hesi¬ 
tate to use any sura that, may be ma-essary 
for my continuing the great happiness wlii<-ij 
this city appears to afford.” 

“You have spoken well,” said his host, 
seizing both his hands, “and y<nir franktiess 
compels me to another confession : We lan e a I 
our disposal a means of discovering <‘X{i«’lly 
how any one of our guests may stand : tin- 
responsibilities of the rich, tin-' indebtedness 
of the embarrassed, the anxiety of those whose 
future may be iweearious. May I f<-ll y<tu 
without discoxirtesy, that your own ease is 
known to me and to tw-o trust(-es, who are 
public officials — absohitely reliable a>id 
whom, for that matter, you will nol meet.” 

My friend must have Iook(-d inen-dulous, 
but his host continued firmly ; “ It is so, w*- 
have settled your whole matter, I am glad to 
say, on terms that settle all your liabilities 
and leave a further £50,()()() l.o your <-r<-<lif in 
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the public bank. But the size of the sum is in 
this city really o£ no importance. You may 
demand whatever you will, and enjoy, I hope, 
a complete security during your habitation 
here. And that habitation, both the Town 
Council and the National Government beg 
you, through me, to extend to the whole of 
your life.” 

Imagine,” said my friend, “ how I felt. 
. . . The oysters were now upon the tabic, 
and before them, ready for consumption, the 
caviare. The Barsac in its original bottle, 
cooled (need I say !) to exactly thirty-eight 
degrees, sLo(xl ready , , 

At this point he stopped and gazed into the 
fire. 

But, my dear fellow,” said I, if you are 
coming to me tor sympathy and simply succeed 
in making jue Iimigry and cross . . 

No,” said my friend with a sob, you 
don’t uudcrsLmid! ” An.d he continued to 
gaze at the lire. 

go said I angrily. 

Th(‘re isn’t any m/,” he said ; 1 woke ! ” 

Wc both looked into the lire together for 
perhaps three minutes before I spoke and 
said ; 
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‘‘ Will you have some wine ? ” 

“ No thank you,” he answered sadly, “ not 
that wine.” Then he got up inK‘asiIy and 
moved for his umbrella and Jiis guluslu's, and 
the passage and the door. I Ihotigld he 
muttered, “ You might hav<* lu*Ip<‘d me.” 

“ How could I Mp you V ” I said savag<’fy. 

‘‘Well,” he sighed, “I thought, you eotihi 
. . . it was a bitter disa})j)oin{njenl. 
night!” And he wont out again into the 
rain and over the clay. 
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O NLY the other day there was printed 
in a newspaper (what a lot of lhin][^s 
they print in newspapers !) five lines whicdi 
read thus : 

('alcutla, Thiirs(!ay. 

“ An hour before the Vic(‘roy left Cab 
cutta on Wc*duesday for Lhci last lime 
lightnin^^ struck the lla^? (>vx‘r Govenum^nt 
House, tearing it to shreds. This is con¬ 
sidered to be an omen by the natives.” 

The Devil it is ! A s‘ni)erstilions eha.p, 
your native, and we have outgrown such 
things. But it is really astonisliing wh<‘n you 
come to think of it how absurdly credulous 
the human race has l)een for tliousands of 
years about om<‘ns, and still is -<;vcrywh(Tc 
cxccj)t here. And by iJie way, what a (Mirioxis 
thing it is that only in one country, and only 
in on.c little tiny circle of it, slioiild this U^rrible 
vice have been eradicated from the human 
mind ! If one were capable of paradox one 
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would say that the blessinpf conferred u|n»n 
us few enlightened pcoph* in hlngland was 
providential; but that wouki lx; wors<‘ suix-r- 
stition than the other. I'here ,se<‘nis to l>e 
a tangle somewhere. Anj'how, there it. is: 
people have gone on by the million and for 
centuries and centuries believing in onu'us, it 
is an illusion. It is due to a frame of mind. 
That which the enlightened person easily tlis- 
covers to be a coineidenee, the Native, that is, 
the person living in a jdace, tlninks to ix' in 
some way due to a SujxTior I’ower. If is a 
way Natives have. Nothing warps the iniial 
like being a Native. 

The llcform JJill passed in and <ie- 

stroyed not only the Pol-Wallopers, Init. also 
the ancient Constitution of I he <'oun( ry. Kroin 
that time onwards we have been fre<‘. ^Vin-n 
the thing was thoroughly settled (and tla- 
old Poor Law was being got rid of into |he 
bargain), the old House of Loixis, and the old 
House of Commons, they caught lire, “ and f hey 
did get burnt down to the grouml.” 'I’liose are 
the very words of an old man who saw it 
happen and who told me about, it. 'fhe mis- 
fortune was due to the okl tulli<-s jif the 
Exchequer catching lire, and this silly old man, 
who saw it happen (ho was a child of six at 
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the time), has always thought it was an Omen. 
It has been explained to him, not only by 
good, kind ladies who go and visit him and 
see that ho gets no money or beer, but also 
from the Pul])it of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster (wlicre he regularly attends 
Divine Service by kind permission of the 
Middle Class, and in the vain hope of cadging 
alms), that there is no such thing as Provi¬ 
dence, and that if he lets his mind dwell on 
Omens he Avill end by belie^'ing in God. But 
the old man is much too old to ri^ceivc a new 
idea, so he goes on believing that the burning 
of old St. Stephen’s w«as an Omen. 

Not so the commercial tra\X‘llcr, who told 
me in an hotel the other day the story of the 
market-woman of Devizes, to exemplify the 
gross superstitions of our fathers. 

It seems that the market-woman, some¬ 
time wlieii G(‘c;rge III was King, had taken 
change of a sovereign on market-day, from 
a pureliascr, when there were no witnesses, 
and then, in the presence of witnesses, de¬ 
manded the change again. The man most 
solemnly afUrmed that he had paid her, to 
wliieh she rej^lied: “ If I luive taken your 
money xnay God strike mo dead.” The 
moment these words were out of the market- 
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woman’s lips, an enormous great jagged, 
forked, fiery dart of lightning, three miles long, 
leapt out of a distant cloud, and shrivelled her 
up. “ Whereupon,” ended the commercial 
traveller, “the people of Devizes in those 
days were so superstitious that they thought 
it was a judgment, they did! And they put 
up a plate in commemoration. Such foolish¬ 
ness ! ” It is sad to think of the people of 
Devizes and their darkness of understanding 
when George III was King. But ujDon the 
other hand, it is a joy to think of the frc‘sh, 
clear minds of the people of Devizes to-day. 
For though, every Sunday morning, about 
half an hour after Church time, every single 
man and womaiV- who had shirked Church, 
Chapel, Mosque or Synagogue, each according 
to his or her creed, should fall down dead of no 
apparent illness, and though upon the fore¬ 
head of each one so taken, the survivors 
returning from their services, mcetijigs or 
what-not, should find clearly written in a 
vivid blue the Letters of Doom, none the 
less the people of Devizes would, it is to be 
hoped, retain their mental balance, and dis¬ 
tinguish between a coincidence (which is the 
only true explanation of such things) and 
fond imaginings of supernatural possibilities. 
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There is an old story and a good one to 
teach us how to fight against any weakness of 
the sort, which is this. Two old gentlemen 
who had never met before were in a first-class 
railway carriage of a train that does not stop 
until it gets to Bristol. They were talking 
about ghosts. One of them was a parson, 
the other was a layman. The layman said he 
did not believe in ghosts. The parson was 
very much annoyed, tried to convince him, 
and at last said, After all, you’d have to 
believe in one it you saw one.” 

‘‘ No, I shouldn’t,” said the layman 
sturdily. “ I should know it was an illu¬ 
sion.” 

Then the old parson got very angry indeed, 
and said in a voice shaking with self-restraint; 

Well, you’ve got to believe in ghosts now, 
for I am one 1 ” Whereat he immediately 
vanished into the air. 

The old layman, finding himself well rid of 
a l)ad business, shook himself together, 
wrapped his rug round his knees, and began 
to read his i)apor, for he knew very well that 
it was an illusion. 

Of the same sturdy sense was Isaac Newton, 
when a lady came to him who had heard he 
was an astrologer, and asked him where she 
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had dropped her purse, somewhere bet,ween 
Shooter’s Hill and London Bridge. She would 
not believe that the Baronet (or knight, I for¬ 
get which) eould be ignorant of such things, 
and she came about fourteen times. So to be 
rid of her Newton, on the occasion of her last 
visit, put on an old flowered dressiiig-gown, 
and made himself conical paj)er hat, nud 
put on great blue goggles, and drew a i*irc!e 
on the floor, and said “Abracadabra!” 
“The front of Greenwich Hospital, tlw; third 
great window from the southern imd. On Hie 
grass just beneath it I see a sliorL de\ il 
crouched upon a purse of gokl.” Off went 
the female, and sure enough under that window 
she found her purse. 'Wliereal., insleml of 
hearing the explanation (there was none) she 
thought it was an Omen. 

Uememln'v (his jianible. It is enormously 
illumiuutiug. 
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T his is -written to dissuade all rich men 
from queering the pitch ol us poor littera- 
loors, who have to write or starve. It is about 
a Mr. Foley : a Mr. Charles Foley, a banker 
and llie son of a banker, who in middle life, that 
is at. forty, saw no more use in coming to his 
oflice ev(‘ry day, but began to lead the life 
of a man of leisure. Next, being exceedingly 
rich, lie was prompted, of course, to write a 
book. Tlui thing that prompted him to write 
a book was a thought, an idea. It took him 
su(ld(uily as ideas will, one Saturday evening 
as he was walking home from his Club. It 
was a fin(^ night and the idea seemed to come 
ui)on him out of the sky. This was the idea : 
that nu‘n iwoduee such and such art in archi¬ 
tecture and society and so forth, on account 
of thc‘ kind of (‘limatc they live in. Such a 
thought had never come to him before and 
v<‘ry probably to no other man. It was 
simple like a seed—and yet, as he turned it 
ov(‘r, wliat enormous possibilities. 
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He lay awake hall the night examining it. 
It spread out like a great tree and explained 
every human thing on earth; at least if to 
climate one added one or two other things, 
such as height above the sea and consequent 
rarity of the air and so forth—^but perhaps all 
these could be included in climate. 

Hitherto every one had imagined that 
nations and civilizations had each their 
temperament and tendency or genius, but 
those words were only ways of saying that one 
did not know what it was. He knew : Charles 
Foley did. He had caught the inspiration 
suddenly as it passed. He slept the few last 
hours of the night in a profound repose, and 
next day he was at it. He was writing that 
book. 

He was a business-man—luckily for him. He 
did not speak of the gr<‘at task until it was 
done. H(i was in no need of money—ludvily 
for him. He could afford to wait until the 
last pages had satisfied him. Life had taught 
him that one could do nothing in busiiu'ss 
unless one had something in one’s hands. 
He would come to the publisher with some¬ 
thing in his hands, to wit, with this MS. He 
had no doubt about the title. He would call 
it Man and Natuiie.” The title had come 
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to him in a sort ol Hash after the idea. Any- 
liow, that was the title, and he felt it to be a 
v(Ty })art of his being. 

He had fixed tipon liis publisher. He rang 
him up to make an appointment. The pub- 
lisluT rc^eeived him with charming courtesy. 
It was the publisher himself who received him ; 
not. the manager, nor the secretary, nor any- 
on(‘ Iik(^ that, t>ut the real person, the one who 
had the overdraft at the 13ank. 

He t related Mr, Charles Foley so well that 
Mr. Foh‘y tasted a new joy which was the joy 
of sin(*er(? praise received. He was in the 
lih(‘rnl arts now, lie had come into a second 
world. His mere wealth had never given 
hitn this. When the publisher had heard what 
Mr. (*harl(‘s Foley had to say, he scratched the 
tip of his nose with liis forefinger, and sug- 
ge,sh‘<l that Mr, Foley should pay for the 
printing and the binding of the book, and that 
llu*n tin* ptd)lislu‘r should advertise it and 
sell it, ami giv(i Mr. Foley so much, 

But. Mr, KoI(‘y would have none of this. He 
was a busimsss man and he could see through 
a hri<*k wall as well as anyone. So the pub- 
lishti* made this suggestion and that suggestion 
and ialk(‘d all r<mnd about it. He was evi- 
d(*ntly kc‘(‘n to have, the book. Mr. Foley 
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could see that. At last the publisher made 
what Mr. Foley thought for the first time a 
sound business proposition, which was that 
he should publish the book in the ordinary 
way and then that he and Mr. Foley should 
share and share alike. If there was a loss they 
would divide it, but if there was a profit they 
would divide that. Mi\ Foley was glad that 
he came to a sensible busincNSs division at last, 
and closed with him. The date of publica¬ 
tion also was agreed upon: it was to be the 
15th of April. “ In order,” said the publisher, 
that we may cateh the London season.” 
Mr. Charles Foley suggested August, but the 
publisher assured him that August was a 
rotten time for books. 

Only the very next day Mr. Foky ent(T<'d 
npon the rcsponsibiliti(‘s whi(‘h arc ins(‘parai>l(‘ 
from the joys of an author. Ife re(‘eived a 
letter from the publisher, saying ihal it se(*m(‘d 
that another book had been written undiu' 
title Man and Nature,” ibat he dar<‘d not 
publish under that title Ic^st the ])ublish<Ts 
of the other volume should a])ply for an in¬ 
junction. 

Mr. Foley sufficed acutely. IR; left his 
breakfast half finished ; ran into town in his 
motor, as agonized in every ))lo<‘k of the 
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traffic as though he had to catch a train ; 
was kci^t waiting half an hour in the publisher’s 
office because the principal had not yet arrived, 
and, when he did arrive, was 2 >crsuaded that 
there was nothing to be done. The Courts 
wouldn’t allow ‘'"Man and Nature,” the pub¬ 
lisher was sure of that. lie kej^t on shaking his 
great big silly head until it got on Mr. Foley’s 
nerves. But tlierc was no way out of it, so 
Mr, Foley changed the title to ""Art and 
Environment” — it was the ])u])Hslu*Fs 
S(‘ero[.ary who sugg(*sic‘cl this nc*w title. 

He got home to hiiK*he<»n, to which he now 
r(‘m(mib(‘red lie had usk(Hl a friend-*~a man 
who iilayed golf. Mr. FoUy did not want to 
make a fool of himself, so he led up very 
cautiously at luncheon to his gn^al (jiieslion, 
which was this; “lEowdoes I he Utl<‘ "Art and 
Environment’ sound ? ” 31c had a friend, he 
said, who wanted to know. On hearing this 
Mr. Foley’s golfing fri(‘nd gave a loud guffaw, 
and sai<i it wwndvil all right; so did lh<^ 
of Spe(ik\s> It came out about th<^ y{‘a.r . , . 
and then he s])eul thr<‘e or four minutes try¬ 
ing to remember who th(^ old johnny was 
who wrote it, but Mr. Foh^y was alrc'ady at the 
telephone in th<^ hall, H(j was not happy ; he 
had rung up the publisli(*r, Thc‘ jmblishcT was 
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at luncheon. Mr. Foley damned the publisher. 
Could he speak to the manager ? To the 
secretary ? To one of the clerks ? To the 
little dog ? In his anger he was pleased 
to be facetious. He heard the manager’s 
voice: 

“ Yes, is that Mr. Foley ? ” 

Yes, about that title.” 

Oh, yes, I thought you’d ring up. ITs 
impossible, you know, it’s been used before; 
and there’s no doubt at all that the Uni¬ 
versity printers would apply for an in¬ 
junction.” 

“ Well, I can’t wait,” shouted Mr, Foley 
into the receiver. 

‘‘ You can’t what ? ” said the mann^cw 
""I can’t hear you, you arc talking too 
loud.” 

“ I can’t wait,” said Mr. Foley in a Iow<‘r 
tone and strenuously. ‘‘Suggest somedhiug 
quick.” 

The manager could be lieard thinking at 
the end of the live wire. At last h<‘ said, 

‘‘ Oh 1 anything.” Mr. Foley used a horribk* 
word and put hack the receiver. 

He went back to his golfing friend who \\%as 
drinking some port steadily with cheesc‘, and 
said: “ Look here, that friend of mine I 
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liavc just been telephoning to says he wants 
aiKJther title.’" 

“ What for ? ” said the golfing friend, his 
month full of cheese. 

‘‘ Oh, for his book of course,” said Mr. 
Foley sharply. 

“Sorry, I thought it was politics,” an- 
s\ver(‘(l his friend, liis mouth rather less full. 
Tin ‘11 a briglit thought struck him. 

“ Whars the book about ? ” 

“ Well, it’s about art and . . . climate, 
yon know.” 

“ Why, then,” said the friend stolidly, 
“ why not call it ‘Art and Climate’ ? ” 

“ Tlnit’s a good idea,” said Mr. Foley, 
stroking his chin. 

Hf* hurried indecently, turned the poor 
golling friend out, hurried up to town in his 
motor in onl(‘r to make them call the book ‘‘Art 
and Climate.” When he got there he found 
lh<‘ real pn1)lish<T, who hummed and hawed 
and said : “ All this changing of titles will 
v(‘ry expensive, yon know.” Mr. Foley 
(‘ould not help that, it had to be done, so 
lhc‘ book was called “ Art and Climate,” and 
t.hen it was printed, and seventy copies were 
S(‘nt out to the Press and it was reviewed by 
three papers. 
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One of the papers said : 

“Mr. Charles Foley has written an in¬ 
teresting essay upon the effect of climnit^ 
upon art, upon such conditions as will 
affect it whether adversely or the contrary. 
The point of view is an original on<‘ aiul 
gives food for thought.” 

Mr. Foley thought this notice (piifct too 
short and imperfect. 

The second paper had a column aboiil if, 
nearly all of which was made out of })i(s c*ul 
right out of the book, but withotii acknowl(‘( la¬ 
ment or in inverted commas. In I)ctw(‘<‘n 11 h‘ 
bits cut out there were phrases like, “ Are wo 
however to believe that . . and “ kSouh* 
in this connection would decide that. . . 

But all the rest were bits cut out of his 
book. 

The third review was in The Tiwe,% and in 
very small type between brackets. All it <litl 
was to give a list of the chapters and a Hcnlvwv 
out of the preface. 

Mr. Foley sold thirty copies of his 1 kk>Iv% 
gave away seventy-four and k^ut t wo. Tlu^ 
publisher assured him that books like* that di<l 
not have a large immediate sale* iis a 
did ; they had a slow, steady sak*. 
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It was about the middle of May that the 
publisher assured him of tiiis. In June the 
solicitors of a Professor at \^<le a(*lin,i>‘ for the 
learned man in lliis eouutry, tiireahaied an 
action con(*ernin^f a passagti in ih<‘ book 
which was ba,S(‘d <‘iiUrely U]>ou the Professor's 
copyright work. Mr. Foley admilh'tl his 
high indebtedness to Professor, and won; 
a troiibI(*<l look for days. H<; had always 
thought it. <iuit(‘ legilinmlt‘ in the world of art 
to usc‘ another juM’soirs work if ora* ac^know- 
ledg(*d it. At last th(‘ tiling was s<*l(l<‘<l (»ut of 
court for <|ui(<* a small sum, i:iaO or or 

something like that. 

Tlien everything was <juiet. ainl lla* sul<*s 
W(;nt very slowly. II<* only sold a hair»d<*/.*Mi 
all the rest <»f the sumnua*. 

In the autumn llu‘ puhlisluT wrote him 
a note asking whether h<‘ might a(*t upon 
(Ilause 15 of tlu* eontra<*l, Mr. Foley was a 
Imsiness man. He IooIohI up the eonlra<*t and 
tlu‘re lu; saw thest; words : 

“If afh*r due tinu* has <*la|>s(‘d in lh(* 
opinion of Ilu‘ jmhlisher, a book shall not 
he wnrranluhh* at its <*xisting |>rJ(*<s <‘hang<* 
of priet; shall lx* made in it al the <lis« 
cretion of the publisher or of th<‘ author, 
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or both, or each, sul)jcct to the conditions 
of Clause 9.’’ 

Ttirning to Clause 9, Mr. Foley discovered the 
words : 

All queslions of price, advertisemenIs, 
l)indin^’, paper, priuliii^’, etc., shall be 
\ ested ill Messrs. IVnYkeiii, Bingo and Plait, 
hereinafter called Llie Publishers.” 

lie puzzled a great deal aliout these two 
clauses, and at last he llioiighl, ‘‘ Oh, well, 
lliey know more than I do about it,” so he 
just telegraphed back, ‘‘Yes.” 

On the lirst of the New Year Mr. Foley got 
a most astonishing doeiiinejiL It was a 
jirinted slK*ct with a lot of lines written in red 
ink and an ueeouut. On I he one side there 
was “ By sales thc^n tlierc was a long red 

liiu‘ dra.wii down lik(‘ a Z, and at (1 h‘ lioltoni, 
“£211 17's. 'tid.,*” and in front of this Ihe 
word “ Balance,'’’’ then the two wtTe added 
togetlu^r and made £259 17s. 4]^(l. Under this 
sum lluTe were two lines drawn. 

On lh(‘ other side of the document there 
was a whole r(‘giment of items, one treading 
u])on another’s hec^ls. Tlu*re was paper, and 
printing, and corrections, binding, ware- 
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housin^f, storage, cataloguing, advertising, 
travelling, circularizing, packing, and Avhat 1 
may call with due respect to the reader, ‘‘ the 
devil and all.” The whole o£ which added 
up to no less than the monstrous sum of 
£519 14<s. 9d. Under this was written in small 
letters ill red ink, Less 50% as per agree¬ 
ment,” and then at the bottom that nasty 
figure, “ £259 17s. ‘IJd.,” and Llierc was a 
little re(|uesL in a round hand that the balance 
of £211 17s. l^d. should be jiaid at Mr. Foley’s 
convenience. 

Mr. Foley, white with rag<% acted as a 
business man always should, lie wrote a short 
note refusing to ])ay a ])euny, and demanding 
the rest oL* the unsold copies. lie got a 
lengthier and sirongc*r note from Messrs. 
Towkc‘in and Thingununcbol), referring to his 
letter to Clausi! 9 a,ud to Clause 15, informing 
liini (hat the remainder of the stock had been 
sold at a penny eaeh to a iirm of pai^cr- 
inak<*rs in Ihe North of England, and respect¬ 
fully ])r(‘ssing for imm(‘dial(^ ))aymcnt. 

Mr. Foley put liu^ matter in the hands of his 
solictors and lluy ran him up a bill for £37 
od<l, I)ul it wa,s well worth it because they 
persuaded him not to go into court, so in the 
long run he had to pay no more than 
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X27<S 17s. unless you count the postage 
and the I ravelling. 

Now you know what happened to Mr. 
Fol(‘y and his l)<)ok, and what will happen to 
f/oii if you are a rich man and poach on iny 
pivserves- 
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D O you mark there, dowu in the lowest 
iDoiut and iuuerniosL J'uiiiiel of llell Fire 
Pit, souls writhing in smoke, themseh'es like 
glowing smoke and tortured in the llame 1 
You ask me what liny are. Th<*se are the 
Servants ol* the Ilieh : ^the men who in their 
mortal life opened the doors of tlie Great 
Houses and drove the carriages and sneered 
at the unhappy guc‘si,s. 

Thos(i larger souls that beai* the greatest 
doom and manifest tlu^ more dreadful suffer¬ 
ing, they arc the Butlers boiling in molten 
gold. 

“ What! you ery, “ is iJierc* then, iude(»d, 
as 1 once Jieard in ehililhood, jusliee for men 
and an ecjual balaiKH*, and a iiual doom for 
evil deeds V There is ! Book down into 
the murky Iiollow and revere the awful 
a(oomplishmeut of human things. 

T}u*se are the mc‘ii who would stand witJi 
powder on their heads like clowns, dressed 
iu fantastic suits of gold and ]>lush, with an 
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ugly scorn upon their faces, and whose 
pleasure it was (while yet their time of pro¬ 
bation lasted) to forget every human bond 
and to cast down the nobler things in man : 
treating the artist as dirt and the poet as 
a clown; and beautiful women, if they were 
governesses or poor relations or in any way 
dependents, as a meet object for silent 
mockery. But now their time is over and they 
have reaped the harvest which they sowed. 
Look and take comfort, all you who may have 
suffered at their hands. 

Come closer. See how each separate sort 
suffers its peculiar penalty. There go a 
hopeless shoal through the reck : their doom 
is an eternal sleeplessness and a nakedness in 
the gloom. There is nothing to comfort them, 
not even memory : and they know that for 
ever and for ever they must plunge and swirl, 
driven before the blasts, now hot, now icy, 
of their everlasting pain. These are those 
men who were wont to come into the room 
of the Poor Guest at early morning with a 
steadfast and assured step and a look of in¬ 
sult. These arc those who would take the 
tattered garments and hold them at arm’s 
length as much as to say : “ What rags these 
scribblers wear! ” and then, casting them 
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over the arm with a gesture that meant: 

^Vell, they must be brushed, but 
knows if iliey Avill stand it without coming 
to pieces! ”, would next discover in the 
pockets a great cjuantity of middle-class 
things, and notably loose tobacco. 

Thesci are tliey that would then take out 
with the utmost })atienee, }>rivaie letters, 
money, poekcl-books, kniv(‘S, dirty erum})led 
stamps, seraj)s of newsj>ai)ers, broken 
cigarettes, j)awn tickets, keys, and much 
else, muttering within themselves so that 
one could almost hear it with their lips; 

What a jumbl(^ these paupers stuff th(‘ir 
shod(iy with ! They do not even know that 
ill the IIous(‘S of the Great it is not customary 
to fill till' ])oek(‘is ! They do not know that 
the Great ri'inove at night from tlu^ir ])ockels 
siK^h few trinkets of diamonded gold as they 
may eon tain. When* W(Te tiuy born or 
l)red Y To think that I should have to serv^e 
sueh eaUl<‘! No matter! 11(‘ Inis brought 
money with him I am glad to s(‘e - l)orrowed, 
no doulil: ■ and I will bl(‘(‘(l liim well.” 

Sueh thoughts one almost ht^ard as one lay 
in llu* Jk‘ds of tli<‘ Cireat despairing. Then oiuj 
would see him turn one’s socks inside out, 
which is a ritual with the horrid tribe. Then 
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ii great bath would be trundled in and he 
would set beside it a great can and silently 
})r<)nounce the judgment that whatever else 
was forgiven the middle-class one thing would 
not be forgiven them—the neglect of the 
bath, of the s])lashing about of the water and 
of the adc(jua.te welting of the towel. 

All these things we have suffered, you and 
I, at their hands. But he comforted. They 
writhe in Hell willi their fellows. 

That man Avho looked us up and down so 
iusolc‘ully wh(‘U the gr(‘at doors were opened 
in St, James’s Sc(uarc and who thought one’s 
boots so comic, lie too, and all his like, 
burn separately. So does that fellow with 
the wine tJiai ])oured it out ungenerously, 
and elearly thought that avo were in luck’s 
way to get thc‘ bubbly stuff at all in any 
mc‘asure. Ih; that conveyed his master’s 
m(‘ssages ^vil.h a [)omp that was instinct with 
scorn, and he that drove you to the statiem, 
hardly deigning to re])ly to your timid sen- 
iene(is and knowing well your tremors and 
your abject ill-case. Be comforted. He too 
burns. 

It is tint custom in Hc^ll when tliis last batch 
of scoundrels, the horsey ones, come up in 
batches to be dealt Avith by the authorities 
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thereof, for them first to be asked in awful 
tones how many pieces of silver they have 
taken from men below the rank of a squire, 
or whose income was less than a thousand 
pounds a year, and the truth on this they are 
compelled by Fate to declare, whereupon, 
before their tortures begin, they receive as 
many stripes as they took florins : nor is there 
any defect in the arrangement of divine 
justice in their regard, save that the money 
is not refunded to us. 

Cooks, housemaids, poor little scullery- 
maids, under-gardeners, estate carpenters of 
all kinds, small sfcable-lads, and in general all 
those humble Servants of the Rich who arc 
debarred by their insolent superiors from 
approaching the guests and neither wound 
them with eonlemptuous looks, nor follow 
these up by brigandish demands for money, 
these you will nob see in this Pit of Fire. For 
them is reserved a high place in Paradise, 
only a little lower than that supreme and 
<*loudy hc‘ighl of bliss wherein repose the 
happy souls of all who on this earth have 
b(‘cn Journalists, 

Jhit Game-K<‘opcrs, more particularly those 
who niak(* a distinction and will take nothing 
less than gold (nay Pamper!), and Grooms of 
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ih(* C’hainber, and a,11 such, these suffer 
torm<‘nls for ever and for ever. So has Im- 
niutable Justice decreed and thus is the 
offended majesty of man avenged. 

And wha.t, you will ask me perhaps at last, 
wluit lh(‘ dear old family servants, who arc 
m good, kind, so aliaehed to Master Arthur 
an<l Lady Jane ? 

Ah ! . • . Of Ihesc the infernal plight is 
sneli that I dare not set it down ! 

'riu‘r(‘ is a, speeial secret room in Hell whore 
lh(‘ir villainous hypocrisy and that accursed 
niixlun* of yi<‘lding and of false independence 
wh<‘n‘wilh lh(‘y l!aU(*r<‘d and befooled their 
inasU‘rs ; I heir tlnJls, Ihcir bullying of beggar- 
m(‘n, lia\a^ a-t last a. full reward. Their eyes 
aTC‘ no l(»ng(‘r sly and cautious, lit with the pre- 
t<‘ne<‘ of a,lTi‘(*tiou, nor are they liere rewarded 
with good lires a.n<l an excess of food, and 
pi‘r<inisiU‘s and iKMisi(ais. But they sit hearth¬ 
less, jil>bering with cold, and lluy stare broken 
at the prospect of a dark Kternity. And now 
and Hum on<‘ or anotiua*, an ag{‘d serving-man 
or a, white-hair(‘d housek<*(‘])er, will wring tlieir 
hands and say : “Oh, (hat I had once, only 
one<‘, sliown in iny inorlal life some momentary 
gh^am of lionour, ind<‘pendene<^ or dignity ! 
Oh, I hid I had })u!, once si ood up inmy freedom 
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and spoken to the Rich as I should ! Then it 
would have been remembered for me and I 
should now have been spared this place—^but 
it is too late ! ” 

For there is no repentance known among the 
Servants ot the Rich, nor any exception to 
their vileness ; they arc hated by men when 
they live, and wh(‘n they die they must for all 
(‘teniily consort willi demons. 
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T ITEKE arc two kinds of jokes, those 
jokes lliJit arc funny because they are 
true, and those j()k(‘S that would be funny 
anyhow. Think it out and you will find that 
that is a great truth. Now the joke I have 
hero for tlu^ dcd(‘<‘Lation of the broken-hearted 
is of the first sort. It is funny because it is 
true'. It is about a man whom I really saw 
and r(‘ally kn(‘\v and touched, and on occasions 
treat(‘d ill. lie was. The sunlight played 
upon his form. Perhaps he may still flounder 
under lli<^ light of the sun, and nob yet have 
gon<^ down into that kingdom whose kings 
arc less luippy than the poorest hind upon 
l.h(3 U])per li(‘1cls. 

It was at C!ollego that I knew him and I 
rc^tained my ucupiaintancc with him—Oh, I 
r<fl.ained if. in a, loving and cherishing manner 
—until h<3 was grown to young manhood. 
I would k(*<‘p it still did Fate ]^ermit me so to 
do, for h(3 was a treasure. 1 have never met 
anything so (*oinplete for the purposes of 
So 
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laughter, though I am told there are many 
sueli in the society wliich bred liis oafish form. 

lie was a noble in his own country, which 
was somewhere in the ]nne-forests of the 
Germanics, and his views of social rank were 
far, far loo simple for the silent subtlety of 
(lie Euglislx Rich, In his poor turnip of a 
mind lie ordered all men thus : 

First, reigning so\^‘reigns and their families. 

Seeoiully, mediatized people. 

"Jliird, Prinees. 

Fourth, Dukes. 

Fifth, Nobles. 

Tlien came a, liUlc‘ gap, and after that little 
gap T1 k‘ Others. 

Mi>st of us in our College \yovc The Others. 
Rut h(‘, as I have said, was a noble in his 
dislani. k*in<i. 

Ih* Inal not long be(‘U among the young 
Fnglislmum wluui Ik' discovered that a ditfi- 
cult la agio (»f l.itl<‘S ran hilluT and thither 
among tlusn like* random briars through an 
und<‘rgrowlli. Then* W(‘re Ilonourabh^s, and 
lher<* W(‘r(‘ liords, and ll(‘aven knows what, 
and there wen* I wo Sirs, and altogether it 
jiuzzled him. 

Ih* couldn't nnd(‘rsland why a man should 
be (‘ailed Mr. Jinks, and bis brother Lord 
(> Si 
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Blefauscu, and then if a man could be called 
Lord Blcfauscii while his father Lord Brob- 
dignag was alive, how was it that quite a 
fresher should be called Sir Howkey—no— 
ho was Sir John Howkey : and when the 
Devil did one j)ut in the Christian name and 
when didn’t one, and why should one, and 
what was the order of precedence among all 
these ? 

I tliink that last point xmzzlcd him more 
than the rest, for in his own far distant land 
in the ])inc-woods, where peasants uglier than 
sin grovelled over the potato crop and called 
him ‘‘ Baron,” there were no such devilish 
conl-raptions, but l)laok was black and white 
was while. Here in this hypocritical England, 
to which his father had sent him as an exile, 
ev(Tything was so wrapped up in deceiving 
masks ! 'I’lierc was the Captain of the Eleven, 
or ih(^ Ih’csidcait of the Boat Club. By the 
tinui he liad mastered that there* might b(^ 
greal, men not only willioul, the actual title* 
(h<* liad long ago fhsspaircd of that), hut with¬ 
out so mtich as cousinship to one, he would 
sl.unihle u])<)n a f<*llow with nothing whatso¬ 
ever to disliiiguisli liim, not even Ihe Iligli 
Jump, and yet “ in ” wilh tlu* lugh<*st. It 
tortured liiin, 1 ean tell you ! After he had 
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sat upon several Fourth Year men (he himself 
a Fr(‘shcr), from an error as bo their rank, 
after he had been duly thrown into the water, 
blackened as to his fa.ee with blacking, sen- 
teneed to deaili in a court-martial and duly 
shot with a blank cartridge (an unpleasant 
thitig, by the wa.y, looking down a barrel); 
after h(‘ had had his boots, of which there 
werc^ seven pair, packed with earth, and in 
each one a la.rg(‘ g<u’anium planted ; after all 
thes(‘ things had hap])cned to him in his pur¬ 
suit of a,n Anglo-G(‘rman understanding, he 
a])proaeh(‘d a huiky, pot-bellied youth whom 
he had discovcr<‘d witli certitude to be the 
(*ousiu of a Duke, and begged him secretly to 
])<;fri(‘nd him in a ccadain matter, which was 
ibis : 

Tlu‘ Ihu’on out of the Germanics proposed 
to giv<‘ a. dinma* to no k‘ss than thirty people 
and h<‘ b(‘gg(‘d th<‘ pot-bellied youth in all 
seer(‘ey lo (*oll(‘e(, for liiiu a,n assembly worthy 
of his rank a.nd l.o giv(‘ him ])rivately not only 
their mimes })ul lh(‘ir a.cd.ual preecdenec 
a(*eor(ling to which hc‘ would arrange them 
al. (he l.abl<‘ tij)on his riglit and upon his left, 

Jhit, what did Iht^ pot-lx‘llied youth do ? 
Wliy he wcaiL ou(". and finding all his friends 
one aft.(‘r iho. olher he said : 
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You know Sausage ? ” 

'‘Yes,” said they, for all the University 
knew Sausage. 

“ Well, he is going to give a dinner,” said 
the pot-bellied one, who was also slow of 
speech, " and you have to come, but I’m going 
to say you are the Duke of llocheslcr ” (or 
whatever title he might have chosen). And 
so speaking, and so giving the date and place 
he would go on to the next. Then, when he 
had collected not thirty but sixty of all his 
friends and acquaintances, lie sought out the 
noble Teuton again and told him that he could 
not possibly ask only thirty men without life¬ 
long jealousies and hatreds, so sixty were 
coming, and the Teuton with some hesitation 
(for he was fond of money) agn^cd. 

Never shall I forgd. the day when those 
sixty were uslicrc'd solemnly into a large 
deception Kooni in the Ilolel, blamel(^ss 
youths of varying aspect, most of them quite 
sober—since it was but Severn o’clock—a,n(l 
present(‘d one by one* to llui host of (he even¬ 
ing, eaeli with bis title and style. 

To those whom lic‘ recogni'/ed as equals tli(^ 
Aristocrat, spoke with charming simplicit.y. 
Those wlio wer<‘ somc‘wha.t his inferiors (the 
lords by courtesy and tlu^ sim])lc baronets) he 
S.^ 
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put immediately at their ease ; and even the 
Ilonourablcs saw at a glance that he was a 
man of the world, for he said a few kind words 
to each. As for a man with no handle to his 
name, there was not one of the sixty so low, 
except a Mr. Poopsibah, of whom the gatherer 
of that feast whispered to the host that he could 
not but ask him because, though only a second 
cousin, he was the heir to the Marquis of Quirk 
—hence his Norman name. 

It was a bewilderment to the Baron, for he 
iniglit have to meet the man later in life as the 
Mar([ius of Quirk, whereas for the moment 
lui was only Mr. Pooj)sibali, but anyhow he 
was put at the bottom of the table—and that 
was how the trouble began. 

In my time—I am talking of the nineties— 
young men drank wine : it was before the 
Bishop of London had noted the Great 
Change. And Mr. Poopsibali and his neigh¬ 
bour -I^oimI Henry Job—were quite early in 
11 k‘ Feast oceupiiid in a playful contest which 
ended in Mr. Poopsibah’s losing his end scat 
and going to grass. He rose, not unruffled, 
witli a burst collar, and glared a little uncer¬ 
tainly over the assembled wealth and lineage 
of the evening. Lord Benin'(the son of our 
great General Lord Ashantee of Benin—his 
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real name was Mitcham, God Rest His Soul) 
addressed to the unreal Poopsibah an epithet 
then fashionable, now almost forgotten, but 
always unprintable. Mr. Poopsibah forgetting 
what nobility imposes, immediately hurled at 
Ixini an as yet half-emptied bottle of Cham¬ 
pagne. 

Then it was that the bewildered Rai'on 
learnt for the last time—and for that matter 
for the first time—to what the Island Race 
can rise when it really lets itselE go. 

I remember (I was a nejihew if 1 remember 
right) above the din and confusion of liglits 
(for candles also were thrown) loud appeals 
as in a tone of coiumaiid, and then as in a 
tone of supplication, boLli in tiie unmistakable 
aeeenls oC the (’ousins overseas, and I eAX‘U 
remember what 1 may call the Great Sacrilege 
of that evening wlu‘u Lord Gogniagog seizing 
our host aflVetioualely round llie neek, and 
pressing llie l)aek of his head with liis large 
and red left hand, a,ltem])ted to grind his 
ra(‘e into the tabl(‘el()th, after a fasliioii wliolly 
unknown to the haughty lords of tlie Tcaifel- 
walcl. 

During the march homewards—an adven¬ 
ture enlightened with a sliarp skirmish and 
two losses at tlie hands of the i>olicc—1 know 
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not what passed through the mind of the youth 
who had hitherto kept so careful a distinction 
between blood and blood: whether like 
Hannibal ho swore eternal hatred to the 
English, or wlxethcr in his patient German 
mind he noted it all down as a piece of histori¬ 
cal evidence to be used in his diplomatic 
career, we shall not be told. I think in the 
main he was simply bewildered : bewildered 
to madness. 

Of the many other things we made'him 
do before Eiglils Week I have no space to tell: 
Itow he asked us what was the fashionable 
s[)()rt and Iiow we told him Polo and made him 
))uy a Polo ])ony sixteen hands higli, with huge 
gr(‘at bones and a broken nose, explaining to 
liiui that it was stamina and not appearance 
that the bluff Englishman loved in a horse. 
How we made him wear his arms embroidered 
upon his handkerchief (producing several for 
a i)aLterii and taking the thing as a common- 
pla(‘e l)y sly allusion for many preparatory 
days). How wc told him that it was the 
custom to c‘all every Sunday afternoon for 
half an liour tipoix the wife of every married 
Don of one’s College. How wc challenged him 
to the great College feat of throwing himself 
into the river at midnight. How finally we 
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persuaded him that the ancient custom of the 
University demanded tiie presentation to one’s 
Tutor at the cud of term of an elaborate thesis 
one hundred paj^^es long upon some subject of 
Theology, IIow he was ea-refully warned that 
surj)rise was the essence of this eharining 
tradition and JioL a word of it must be* breallu‘d 
to the august reei[)ienL of llio favour. How 
he sucked in the knowledge that llie more 
curious and strange the matter the higher 
would be his place in the scliools, and how tlu; 
poor fool elaborately wasted what God gives 
such men for brains in the eonstruelioii of a 
damning refutation against the Moiioj)hysites. 
Ifow his tutor, a luimble liUle nervous foul, 
thought he Avas having his l(‘g jnil1<‘d---ail tlu‘se 
things I have no space to l<‘ll you now. 

But lie was rich ! Doubtless by the eusloin 
of Ills coimlry lie is now in some great position 
plotting lh(‘ min of Jh’ilannia,, and certainly 
slie deserses it in his ease. 11c was most un¬ 
mercifully ragged. 



The Spy 




O NE (lay as 1 was walking’aloji.^* the beach 
ill Soulhsea, i saw a little man sitting 
upon a eanip-sLool and very carefully drawing 
the Old Hound Stone Fort which slaiids in the 
middle of the slnillow wal(‘r, one of the four 
I hat so sland, and which looks from Suiilhsea 
as thougli it were about Juilf-Wiiy across to the 
Islaiui. 

1 said to him : Sir, why are you drawing 
that old Fort. V ’’ 

lie answered : 1 ium a German Sj)y, and 

lh(‘ reason 1 draw that Fort is to provide 
information for my Cioveniment vvhieii may 
b<‘ us{‘fiil to it in ease ot war willi this 
(*ounl ry."’ 

When lh(‘ ginilhiua.n silting upon the camp- 
sloo!, who was driiwing lh(‘ Old Hound Stone 
Fort in the middle of Ihe vvaUn*, talked like this 
he aunoyi'd me very nmeli. 

“ You nier(‘ly waste your tinu%” said I. 
TheH(‘ Forts were put up nearly sixty years 
ago, and they are ([uite useless.” 
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I know nothing about that,” said the little 
man—he had hair like hemp and prominent 
weak blue eyes of a glazed sort, and altogether 
he struck me as a fool of no insignificant calibre 
—‘‘ I know nothing about that. I obey orders. 
I was told to draw this Fort, and that I am 
now doing.” 

‘‘ You do not draw well,” said I, but that 
is neither here nor there. I mean that what 
you draw is not beautiful. What I really 
want to know is why in thunder you were told 
to draw that round stone barrel, for whicli 
no one in Europe would give a five-pound 
note.” 

“ I have nothing to do with all that,” said 
the little man again, still industriously draw¬ 
ing, “ I was told to draw that Fort, and that 
Fort I draw.” And he went on drawing the 
Old Round Slone Fort. 

“ Can you not tell me for whom you are 
drawing it ? ” said I at last. 

Yes,” said he, with great plcasuiHi. I 
am drawing it for his King-like and Kais<‘r- 
likc Majesty By the Grace of God and the 
Authority of the Holy Sec, William, King of 
Prussia, Margrave of Brandenburg, Duke of 
Romshall, Count llohcnzollcru, and of t.lu^ 
Great German Empire, Emperor.” 
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With that he went on drawing the Old 
Round Stone Fort. 

“ I do assure you most solemnly/’ said I 
again, “ that you can be ol no use whatever 
to your master in this matter. There are 
no guns upo3i that ridiculous thing; it has 
even been turned into a hotel.” 

But the little man paid no attention to what 
I said. lie w'cnt on obeying orders. He had 
often heard that this was the strength of his 
race. 

‘‘ How could there ooneeivably be any guns 
on it ? ” said I imploringly. 1 )<j think what 
you arc at! Do look at the rang<j between 
you and Ryde ! Do eonsidcu* what modern 
gunnery is ! Do wak<‘ U[), do ! ” 

Jhit Ihe little man whh hair like hemp said 
again : I know nothing about all that. I 
am a lieutenant in llu; Ifigh Spy C(n’ps, and 
1 have l)cen told to draw this Fort and I must 
draw it.” And lie went on drawing llic Old 
Bound Stfme Fort. 

Tlien gloom settled upon my sj)irit, for I 
lliought that civili'/atiou was in peril if men 
,su<*h as lu‘ really exisU^d and really went on 
in this fashion. 

lIow<‘ver, 1 went ba(;k into Southsea, into 
lh(j town, and there I bought a chart. Then 
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I struck off ranges upon the chart and marked 
them in pencil, and I also marked the Fairway 
through Spitliead into Portsmouth Plarbour. 
Then I came back to the little man, and I 
said : ‘‘ Do look at this ! ” 

He looked at it very patiently and carefully, 
but at the end of so looking at it he said : 
‘‘I do not understand these things. I do 
not belong to the High Map-making Corps ; I 
belong to the Spy Corps, and 1 hav'c orders to 
draw this Fort.” And he went on drawing 
the Old Round Stone Fort. 

Then, seeing I could n<jt jXTsuade him, I 
went into a neighbouring church which is dedi¬ 
cated to the Patron of Spies, to wit, St, Judas, 
and I prayed hn* this man. I ]>rayod thus : 

“ Oh, St, Judas ! Soften the iliuty heart 
of this Spy, and turn him, by your powerful 
intercession, from liis present perfectly useless 
oeeii[>atu>n of drawing llie Old Round Stone 
Fort to sonielliing a little more worthy of his 
distinguished mission and llie gallant profes¬ 
sion he adorns.” 

When I had [)rayed iliiis diligently for half 
an hour something within me told me that it 
was useless, and when I got back to the sea¬ 
shore I found out what the trouble was. 
Prayers went off my littlc‘ man like water off 
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a eabbagc-lcaf. My little man with hair like 
hemp was a No-Goclditc, for he so explained 
to me in a conversation we had upon the 
Four Last Things. 

“ I have done my drawing,” he said at the 
end of this conversation (and he said it in a 
tone of great satisfaction). Now I shall go 
back to Germany.” 

“ No,” said I, you shall do nothing of the 
kind. I will have you tried first in a court, 
and you shall be sent to prison for being a 
Spy,” 

“ Very well,” s«aid he, and Ik* came with me 
to the court. 

The Magistrate tried him, and did what 
they call in the ncwspapcTS looking very 
gra,vc,” that- is, he looked silly and worrit‘d. 
At hist he determined not to put the Sj>y 
in ])rison because there was not suhicient 
proof that he was a S[)y. 

“ Although,” he added, ‘‘ I have lil.lle doubt 
but that you have b(‘(‘n prying into IIk* most 
iinportiuit inili(,ary seer(*ls of the eountry.” 

After that I look the Spy out of court again 
and gav(‘ him some dinner, and lhat night Ik* 
went baek honu* to Germany wilh his drawing 
of the Old Ihmnd Stoiu* Fort. 

It is (‘(‘I’tainly an extraordinary way of doing 
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business, but that is their look-out. They 
think they arc efficient, and we think they are 
efficient, and when two pcoi^le of opposite 
interests arc agreed on sucli a matter it is 
not for third parties to complain. 
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O NE of my amusements, a mournful one 
I admit, upon these fine spring days, is 
t.o watch in the streets of London the young 
])eoj)le, and to wonder if they are what I was 
at their age. 

There is an clement in human life which 
th<‘ i^hilosophers have neglected, and which 
I arn at a loss i.o entitle, for I think no name 
has been coined for it. But I am not at a 
loss to dc^seribc it. It is that change in the 
j)r(yportion of things which is much more 
(han a mc^rc^ eliange in ])crspcctive, or in point 
of vi(*w. It is that change which makes Death 
so r(‘eognizubl<^ and too near; achievement 
nee(‘ssa.rily iin]')(‘rf<‘et, and desire necessarily 
rnix<*(l with ealenlution. It is more than that. 
It is a s(n’t of se<‘ing things from that far side 
of llu'in, wliieh was only guessed at or heard 
of at. S(‘e()nd hand in earlier years, but which 
is now }>alpable and part of the senses : known. 
All who hav(‘ ])assed a ccrfcnin age know what 
I mean. 
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This change, not so much in the aspect of 
things as in the texture of judgment, may 
mislead one when one judges youth; and it 
is best to trust to one’s own memory of one’s 
own youth if one would judge the young. 

There I sec a boy of twenty-five looking 
solemn enough, and walking a little too stiffly 
down Coekspur Sti'cet. Does he think hims(‘lf 
immortal, I wonder, as I did ? Docs the 
thought of oblivion appal him as it did me ? 
That he contimially suffers in his dignity, that 
he thinks the passers-by all watch him, and 
that he is in terror of any singularity in dress 
or gesture, I can well believe, for tlial is 
common to all youth. But does he also, as 
did I and those of my time, purpose great 
things wliieh ar(‘ quite nnattaiimhle, and think 
the summit of success in any art to Ikj th(‘ 
natural wagt^ of living ? 

Tlien ()th(‘r tilings oc<‘ur to me. Do I,hose 
young people sullVr or enjoy all our old illu¬ 
sions Do they Ihink Ui(‘ (‘ouutiy invincible ? 
Do they vaguely disliiiguish nnuikind info 
rich and ])oor, and think lhal ihe former from 
whom tliey s]>ring arc ])rovi(l<*(l wifh their 
w<‘ll-i)eing hy somc‘ nalnral and fa,tal pro(*ess, 
like lh(* recurrence? of day a,n(l night ? An* they 
a.s full of llu‘ old lahoos of wha.t a, giadleman 
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may and may not do ? I wonder !—Possibly 
they are. I have not seen one of them wearing 
a billycock hat with a tail coat, nor one of them 
smoking a pipe in the street. And is life 
divided for them to-day as it was then, into 
three periods : their childhood ; their much 
mf)rc important years at a public school 
(which last fill up most of their consciousness); 
their new untried occupation? 

Aiid do they still so grievously and so 
hup])ily misjudge mankind ? I think they 
must, judging by their eyes. I think they 
too believe that industry earns an increasing 
reward, that what is best done in any trade 
is best recognized and best paid ; that labour 
is a happy business; and that women arc of 
two kinds : the young who go about to please 
them, the old to whom they are indifferent. 

Do they drink? I suppose so. They do 
not show it yet. Do they gamble ? I con¬ 
ed vc they do. Arc their nerves still sound ? 
Of that there can be no doubt! Sec them 
hoj) on and off the motor buses and cross the 
streets 1 

And what of their attitude towards the 
labels ? Do they take, as I did, every man 
niueh talked of for a great man ? Arc they 
difiident when they meet such men? And 
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do they feel themselves to be in the presence 
of gods ? I should much like to put myself 
into the mind of one of them, and to see if to 
that generation the simplest of all social lies 
is gospel. If it is so, I must suppose they 
think a Prime Minister, a Versifier, an Am¬ 
bassador, a Lawyer who frequently comes up 
in the Press, to” be some very superhuman 
person. And doubtless also they ascribe a 
sort of general quality to all mueh-talkcd-of 
or much-bc-printed men, putting them on one 
little shelf apart, and all the rest of England 
in a ruck below. 

Then this thouglit comes to mo. What of 
their l)cwildcrmenL ? Wc xiscd all to be so 
bewildered! Things did not fit in with the 
very simple and rigid scheme that was our 
most undoubted creed of the Stale, The 
motives of most commercial actions seemed 
inscrutable sa\x‘ to a few base contemporaric^s 
no older than ourselves, but eads, men who 
would always remain wliat wc had first known 
them to be, small clerks upon the make. 
At what age, I wonder, to this generation will 
come tlic discovery that of these men and of 
such material the Great arc made; and will 
the long business of discovery come to sadden 
them as late as it came to their coders ? 
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I must believe that young man walking 
down Cockspur Street thinks that all great 
poets, all great painters, all great writers, all 
great statesmen, are those of whom he reads, 
and arc all possessed of unlimited means and 
command the world. Further, I must believe 
that the young man walking down Cockspur 
Street (he has got to Northumberland Avenue 
by now) lives in a static world. For him 
things arc immovable. There are the old: 
fathers and mothers and uncles; the very 
old a.rc thcTc, grandfathers, nurses, provosts, 
survivors. Only in books docs one find at 
that age the change of human affection, 
ehild-lxiuring, anxi<jty for money, and death. 
All the <*hildren (he thinks) will be always 
children, and all the lovely women always 
young. And loyalty and generous regards 
arc twin easy matters reposing natively in 
th<‘ soul, and as yc‘t unbetrayed. 

W<‘11, if they arc all like that, or even most 
of lh(‘m, t.he young people, quite half the 
world is happy. Not one of that happy half 
r<‘mcsnl)(’rs Iho Lion of Northumberland House, 
or Mr* litlh‘ siree^Ls there were behind the 
Foreign Olliec, or the old Strand, or Temple 
J$ar, or what ('outls’s used to be like, or Simp¬ 
son’s, or Soho as yet uninvaded by the great 
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and good Lord Shaftesbury. No one of the 
young can pleasantly recall the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 

And for them, all the new things—houses 
which are veils of mud on stilts of iron, 
advertisements that shock the night, the rush 
of taxi-cabs and the Yankee hotels—are the 
things that always were and always will be. 

A year to them is twenty years of ours. The 
summer for them is games and leisure, the 
winter is the country and a horse; time is 
slow and stretched over long hours. They 
write a page that should be immortal, but 
will not be ; or they hammer out a lyric quite 
undistinguishable from its models, and yet to 
them a poignantly original thing. 

Or am I all wrong ? Is the world so rapidly 
changing that the Young also are caught with 
the obsession of change ? Why, then, not 
even half the world is happy. 



Ethandune 


I N the parish of East Kuoylc, in the county 
of Wiltshire, and towards the western side 
of that parish, there is an isolated knoll, gorse- 
covered, abrupt, and somewhat over 700 feet 
above the sea in height. From the summit 
of it a man can look westward, northward, and 
eastward over a great rising roll of countryside. 

To the west, upon the sky-line of a level 
range of hills, not high, runs that long wood 
called Selwood and there makes an horizon. 
To the north the cultivated uplands merge 
into high o]>eix down : bare turf of the chalk, 
wliich closes the view for miles against the 
sky, and is tlu^ wuterslK?d between the northern 
and the southern Avon. Eastward that chalk 
land falls into the valley which holds Salisbury. 

From this high knoll a man perceives the 
two days’ march which Alfred made with 
his levies when he summoned the men of three 
shirc^s to light with him against the Danes; 
lu‘ overthrew them at Ethandune. 

The struggle of which these two days were 
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the crisis was of more moment to the history 
of Britain and of Europe than any other which 
has imperilled the survival of either between 
the Roman time and our own. 

That generation in which the stuff of society 
had worn most threadbai’c, and in which its 
continued life (individually the living memory 
of the Empire and informed by the Faith) was 
most in peril, was not the generation which 
saw the raids of the fifth century, nor even that 
which witnessed the breaking of the Mahom- 
medan tide in the eighth, when the Christians 
carried it through near Poitiers, between the 
River Vienne and the Chain, the upland south 
of Chatcllerault, The gravest moment of peril 
was for that generation whoso grandfathers 
could remember the order of Charlemagne, and 
which fought its way desperately through the 
perils of the later ninth century. 

Then it was, during the gre^at Scandinavian 
harrying of the North and West, that. Europe 
might have gone down. Its monastic estal)- 
lishmcnt was shaken; its r<*lies of central 
government were perishing of themselves; 
letters had sunk to nothing and building had 
already about it something nearly savage, 
when the swirl of the pirates came uj) all its 
rivers. And though legend had taken the* 
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place of true history, and though the memories 
of our race were confused almost to dreaming, 
we were conscious of our past and of our in¬ 
heritance, and seemed to feel that now we 
had come to a narrow bridge which might or 
might not be crossed : a bridge already nearly 
ruined. 

If that bridge were iiot crossed there would 
be no future for Christendom. 

Southern Britain and Northern Gaul re¬ 
ceived the challenge, met it, were victorious, 
and so permitted the survival of all the things 
we know. At Ethandune and before Paris 
the double business was decided. Of these twin 
victories the first was accomplished in this 
island. Alfred is its hero, and its site is that 
chalk upland, above the Vale of Trowbridge, 
near which the second of the two white horses 
is carved : the hills above Eddington and 
Bratton upon the Wcslbury road. 

The Easter of S7H had seen no King in 
England. Alfred was hiding with some small 
baud in the marshes that lie south of Mendip 
against the Severn Sea. It was one of those 
c‘cli])scs wliich time and again in the history 
of Christian warfare have just preceded the 
actions by which Christendom has re-arisen. 
In Whitsun week Alfred reappeared. 
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There is a place at the southern terminal of 
the great wood, Selwood, which beax’s a Celtic 
affix, and is called “ Penselwood,” “ the head 
of the forest,” and near it there stood (not to 
within living memory, but nearly so) a shirc- 
stone called Egbert’s Stone; there Wiltshire, 
Somerset, and Dorset meet. It is just east¬ 
ward of the gap by which men come by the 
south round Selwood into the open comxtry. 
There the levies, that is the lords of Somerset 
and of Wiltshire and their followers, some also 
riding from Hampshire, met the King, But 
many had fled over sea from fear of the Pagans, 
“ And seeing the King, as was meet, come 
to life again as it were after such tribulations, 
and receiving him, they were filled with an 
immense joy, and there the camp was pitched.” 

Next day the host set out eastward to try 
its last adventure with the barbarians who 
had ruined half the West. 

Day was just breaking when the levies set 
forth and made for the uplands and for the 
water partings. Not by mere and the marshes 
of the valley, but by the great camp of White 
Sheet and the higher land beyond it, the line 
of marching and mounted mezi followed the 
King across the open turf of the chalk to where 
three Hundreds meet, and where the gathering 
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of the people for justice and the courts of 
Counts had been held before the disasters of’ 
that time had broken up the land. 

It was a spot bare of houses, but famous for 
a tree which marked the junction of the 
Hundreds. No more than three hundred years 
ago this tree still stood and bore the name 
of the Hey Oak. The place of that day’s 
camp stands up above the water of Dcveril, 
and is upon the continuation of that Roman 
road from Saruni to the Mendips and to the 
sea, which is lost so suddenly and unaccount¬ 
ably uj^on its issue from the great Ridge wood. 
The army had marched ten miles, and there 
the second camp was pitched. 

With the next dawn the advance upon the 
Danes was made. 

The whole of that way (which should bo 
famous in every household in this country) is 
now deserted and unknown. The host passed 
ovc‘r tlic high rolling land of the Downs from 
s\immit to summit until—from that central 
crest which stands above and to the cast of 
Wostbury—they saw before them, directly 
northward and a mile away, the ring of earth¬ 
work wiiich is called to-day Brattoii. Castle.” 
Upon the slope between, the great host of the 
pirates came out to battle. It was there, 
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from those naked heights that overlook the 
great plain of the northern Avon, that the 
fate of England was decided. 

The end of that day’s march and action 
was the pressing of the Pagans back behind 
their earthworks, and the men who had saved 
our great society sat down before the ringed 
embankment watching all the gates of it, 
killing all the stragglers that had failed to 
reach that protection, and rounding up the 
stray horses and the cattle of the Pagans. 

That siege endured for fourteen days. At 
the end of it the Northmen treatied, conquered 

by hunger, by cold, and by fear.” Alfred 
took hostages “ as many as he willed.” 
Guthrum, their King, accepted our baptism, 
and Britain took that upward road which 
Gaul seven years later was to follow when the 
same anarchy was broken by Eudes under 
the walls of Paris. 

All this great affair we have doubtfully 
followed to-day in no more than some three 
hundred words of Latin, come down doubt¬ 
fully over a thousand years. But the thing 
liappcned where and as I have said. It should 
be as memorable as those great battles in 
which the victories of the Republic established 
our exalted but perilous modern day. 



The Death of Robert the Strong 


U I* in the higher valley of the River 
Sarlhe, which runs between low knolls 
through easy mcadow-laucb and is a place of 
cattle and of pasture interspersed with woods 
of no great size, upon a summer morning 
a troop of some hundreds of men was coming 
down from the higher land to the crossings 
of the river. It was in the year 8G6. The 
older servants in the chief men’s retinue could 
remember Charlemagne. 

Two leaders rode before the troop. They 
were two great owners of land, and each 
possessed of commissions from the Imperial 
authority. The one had come up hastily 
northwards from Roitiers, the other had 
marched westward to join him, coming from 
the Bcaucc, with his command. Each was a 
Comciiy a Lord Administrator of a country¬ 
side and its capital, and had power to levy 
free men. Their retainers also were many* 
About them there rode a little group of aides, 
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and behind them, before the foot-men, were 
four squadrons of mounted followers. 

The force had already marched far that 
morning. It was winding in line down a 
roughly beaten road between the growing crops 
of the hillside, and far off in the valley the 
leaders watched the distant villages, but they 
could see no sign of their quarry. They were 
hunting the pirates. The scent had been good 
from the very early hours when they had 
broken camp till lately, till mid-morning ; but 
in the last miles of their marching it had failed 
them, and the accounts they received from 
the rare peasantry were confused. 

They found a cottage of wood standing 
thatched near the track at the place where it 
left the hills for the water meadows, and here 
they recovered the trace of their prey. A 
wounded man, his right arm bound roughly 
with sacking, leaned against the door of the 
place, and with his whole left arm pointed at 
a group of houses more than a mile away 
beyond the stream, and at a light smoke which 
rose into the still summer air just beyond a 
sci'ccn of wood in its neighbourhood. lie had 
seen the straggling line of the Northern men 
an hour before, hurrying over the Down and 
coming towards that farm. 
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Of the two leaders the shorter and more 
powerful one, who sat his horse the less easily, 
and whose handling of the rein was brutally 
strong, rode up and questioned and re- 
questioned the peasant. Could he guess the 
numbers ? It might be two hundred ; it was 
not three. How long had they been in the 
countryside ? Four days, at least. It was 
four days ago that they had tried to g(‘t into 
the monastery, near the new castle, and had 
been beaten off ])y the servants at the orchard 
wall. What damage had they done ? lie could 
not tell. The reports wen* few that he had 
heard. Ilis cousin from up the valley com¬ 
plained that three oxc‘n had been driven 
from his fields by night. They had stolen 
a chain of silv(*r from St. Gil(*s without res]>ect 
for the shrine. They had done much more— 
liow much he did not know. Had they left 
any dead ? Y<‘s, thnic, whom he luid hclp(*d 
to bury. They had been killed outside lh<i 
niemastcry wall. One of his fudds was of the 
inonasteTy benefiec', and he* had been sum¬ 
moned to dig the* graves. 

Thc^ lord who thus <iueslioned him fixed 
him with straight. soldkTly c‘yes, and, leuirning 
no more, rode on by the side of his c^epial from 
Poitiers. That eejual was armoured, but the 
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lord who had spoken to the peasant, full of 
body and squat, square of shoulder, thick of 
neck, tortured by the heat, had put off from 
his chest and back his leather coat, strung with 
rings of iron. His servant had unlaced it for 
him some miles before, and it hung loose upon 
the saddle hook. He had taken off, also, the 
steel helm, and it hung by its strap to the same 
point. He preferred to take the noon sun upon 
his thick hair and to risk its action than to be 
weighed upon longer by that iron. And this 
though at any moment the turn of a spinney 
might bring them upon some group of the 
barbarians. 

Upon this short, resolute man, rather than 
upon his colleague, the expectation of the 
armed men was fixed. His repute had gone 
through all the north of Gatil with popular 
tales of his feats in lifting and in throwing. 
He was perhaps forty years of ago. He boasted 
no lineage, but vague stories went about—that 
his father was from the Gcrinanic^s; that his 
father was from the Paris land; that it was 
his mother who had brought him to court; 
that he was a noble with a mystery that 
forbade him to speak of his birth; that 
he was a slave whom the Emperor had 
enfranchised and to whom he had given 
no 
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favour; that he was a farmer’s son; a 
yeoman. 

On these things he had never spoken. No 
one had met men or women of his blood. But 
ever since his boyhood he had gone upwards 
in the rank of the empire, adding, also, one 
village to another in his possession, from the 
first which he had obtained no man knew 
how; purchasing land with the profits of 
office after office. lie had l)een Comcfi of 
Totirs, Comes of Auxerre, Comes of Nevers. 
lie had the commission for all the military 
work between Loire and Seine. There were 
songs about him, and myths and ial(‘S of his 
great strength, for it was at this that the 
populace most wondt'red. 

So this man rode by liis colleague’s side 
at tlic head of the little force, seeking for the 
pirates, when, unexpectedly, upon emerging 
from a fringe of irc(\s that lined the fiat 
meadows, his seat in the saddh^ stiffened and 
changed, and his eyes fired at what lie saw. 
Two hundred yards before him was the stream, 
and over it the narrow stone bridge unbroken. 
Immediately beyond a group of huts and 
houses, wood and stone, and a heavy, low, 
round-arched bulk of a church marked the 
goal of the pirates—and there they wore ! 
in 
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They had seen the imperial levy the moment 
that it left the trees, and they were running- 
tall, lanky men, unkempt, some burdened with 
sacks, most of them armed with battle-axe 
or short spear. They were making lor cover 
in the houses of the village. 

Immediately the two leaders called the 
mar&hallcrs of their levies, gave orders tlial the 
fooL-mcn should follow, trotted m line over the 
bridge at the head of the squadron, and, once 
the water was passed, formed into two bodies 
of horse and galloped across the few fields into 
the streets of the place. 

Just as they reached the market square and 
the front of the old church there, the last of 
the marauders (retarded under the weight 
of some burden he would save) was caught 
and pinned by a short spear thrown. lie fell, 
crying and howling in a foreign tongue to gods 
of his own in the norililand. But all his com¬ 
rades were fast in the building, and there was 
a loud thrusting of stone statues and heavy 
furniture against the doors. Then, within a 
moment, an arrow flashed from a window slit, 
]ust missing one of the marshals. The Comes 
of Poitiers shouted for wood to bum the 
defence of the door, and villagers, misliking 
the task, were pressed. Faggots were dragged 
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from sheds and piled against it. Even as this 
work was doing, man after man fell, as the 
defenders shot them at short range from 
within the ehiireh-Lower. 

The first of Lhe foot-men had eomc iijo, and 
some half-do/cn picked for maiksmanship were 
atLempLing to thread with their whistling 
arrows the slits in the thick walls whence the 
bolts of Lhc Vikings came. One such opening 
was caught by a lucky aim. For some mo¬ 
ments its fire ceased, then came another arrow 
from iL. It struck the Comes of Poitiers and 
he went down, and as he fell from his horse 
two servants caiighL him. Next, with a second 
shaft, the horse was struck, and it plunged 
and began a panic. No servant dared stab it, 
but a marshal did. 

Iloberl, that second count, the lead(‘r, had 
dismounted. Tie was m a fury, mixed with 
the common men, and striking at Lhe great 
ehureh door blow upon blow, having in his 
hand a stone so hiigi* that even at such a 
momciif. they marvelled at him. 

Unarmoured, pouring with sweat, though at 
tliat western door a gr<‘aL hut tress still shack'd 
him from llic noonday sun, Uohert (he Strong 
thundered enormously at the oak. A hinge 
broke, and he heard a salute of laughter from 
H nj 
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his men. He dropped his instrument, lifted, 
straining, a great beam which lay there, and 
trundled it like a battcring-ram against the 
second hinge. But, just as the shock came, 
an arrow from the tower caught him also. 
It struck where the neck joins the shoulder, 
and he went down. Even as he fell, the great 
door gave, and the men of the imperial levy, 
fighting their way in, broke upon the massed 
pirates that still defended i.he entry with a 
whirl of axe and sword. 

Four men tended the leader, one man 
holding his head upon his knee, the three 
others making shift to lift him, to take him 
where he might bo tended. But, his liody was 
no longer convulsed; the motions of the 
arms had ceased; and when Llic arrow was 
jiluckcd at last from the wound, the thick 
blood hardly followed it. Tie was dead. 

The name of this village and this church 
was Brissarthc; and the man who so fell, 
and from whose falling soldier songs and 
legends arose, was the first father of all the 
Capetians, the French kings. 

hh’om this man sjirang Kudes, who defended 
Pans from the Sea-Rovers * Hugh Capet and 
Philip Aiiguslus un<l Louis the Saint and 
Philip the Fair , and so through century aflc'r 
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oonliiry to the kings that rode through Italy, 
to Ileiiri IV, to Louis XIV in the splendour 
of lus wars, and to that last unfortunate 
who lost the Tuilerics on August lOth, 1793. 
Ills hne survives to-day, for its eldest heir 
is I he man whom the Ihisqiies would follow. 
Ills exp<‘Clanis eall him Don Carlos, and he 
claims the erown of Sjiam. 
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W HY do they pull down and do away 
with the Crooked Streets, I wonder, 
which arc my delight, and hurt no man liviiiff ? 

Every day the wealthier nations are jnillinj? 
down one or aiioLliev in their capitals and their 
great towns * they do not know why tluy 
do it; neither do I. 

It ought to bo enough, surely, to dri\e 
the great broad ways Avhieh eoninu‘re<‘ iit^eds 
and which are the Iife-ehannels o( a modern 
city, without destroying all the history and 
all the humanity in Ix'lwni'n the islands 
of the past. For, no(c you, the (h’ooked 
Streets are ]-)nek<*d with human ex}K‘ru‘nc<‘ 
and relleeL m a livt'ly nianiK'r all the ehanciss 
and misfortunes and exjieetations a,nd domes- 
tieity and wondeimenl of mi'ii. Oik* marks 
a boundary, another the ki'iiiiel of an ancient 
stream, a third the track some animal took 
to cross a field hundreds upon hundreds of 
years ago, another is tin* Iiiu* of an old 
defence, another shows where a ricli man’s 
garden stopped long before tlie first ancestor 
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one’s ftiniily can trace was born; a garden 
now all houses, and its owner who took delight 
111 it turned to be a printed name. 

LeuA 0 men alone in their cities, pester 
llicni not with the futilities of great govern¬ 
ments, nor with the fads of too powerful 
men, and they will build you Crooked Streets 
of their very nature as moles throw up the 
little mounds or bees construct their combs. 
Tliere is no aneieiiL city but glories, or has 
glovicil, in a whole foison and multitude 
of Crooked Streets. There is none, however 
wasted and swejiL by power, which, if you 
le.ive it alone to natural things, will not 
breed Crooked Streets m less than a hundred 
years and keej> th<‘ni for a thousand more. 

1 know a dead eily called Tinigad, which 
tli(‘ sand or llie liarbariaiis of the Atlas over¬ 
whelmed foiirlec'ii eenturies ago. It lies 
l)(‘tween lh(‘ desert and (he Algerian fields, 
high up ii[)on a moimlain-side. Its columns 
sland, Kv«‘n ils fountains are apparent, 
though Llieir waterways are elioked. It has 
a grtsit forum or market-iilaee, all flagged 
and evi'U, and the ruined walls of its houses 
mark its t'mplaeeinenl on eveiy side. All 
its streets are straight, set out with a line, 
and by this you may judge how a Roman 
1x7 
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town, lay when the last order of Home Mink 
into darkness. 

Well, take any other town which has not, 
thus been mummihcd and prcscr%’’cd but has 
lived through the intervening Liiiu', and you 
will find that man, active, curious, iiilciisc, 
m all the fruitful centuries of Christian lime 
has endowed them with Crooked vStrcels, 
which kind of streets arc the most iiatiM' 
to Christian men. So it is with Arles, so 
it IS with Nimcs, so it is with old Home 
itself, and so it is with the City of Loudon, 
on which by a special Providcuc‘i‘ llu‘ curse 
of the Straight Street has iic\er fallen, so 
that it IS to tins day a labyrinth of little 
lanes. It was intended after the (ireul Fire 
to set it all out m order with “ jiui/'/as *’ 
and bouIc\ards and the rest- but the Fnglisli 
temper was too strong for any such nonsense, 
and the streets and the courts took to Ilie 
natural lines which suit us best. 

The Renaissance indeed every wlu'i'i* beg.m 
tliis plague of vistas and of avenius. it 
was determined three ceiituri<-s ago to re¬ 
build Pans as regular us a ehesshoard, and 
nothing but money sa\(‘d the town or 
rather the lack of money. You may to lias 
day see m a square called the “Place des 
n8 
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Vosges ” what was intended. But when they 
had driven their Straight Street two hun¬ 
dred yards or so the exchequer ran dry, and 
thus was old Pans saved. But nr the last 
severrty years they have hurt it badly again. I 
have no quarrel with what is regal and magnifi¬ 
cent, with splendid ways of a hundred feet or 
more, with great avenues and lines of palaces ; 
but why should they pull down my nest beyond 
the river—Straw Street and Rat Street and all 
those winding belts round the little Church 
of St. .rulieii the Poor, where they say that 
Dante studied and where Daiiton in the mad¬ 
ness of his grief dug up his dead love from the 
eartlr on his rcturiimg from the wars ? 

Crooked Streets will ne-ver tire a man, and 
each will have its charaeter, and each will 
have a soul of its own. To proceed from one 
to another is like travelling m a multitude 
or mixing with a number of friends. In 
a town of Crooked Streets it is natural that 
one should be tin* Moneylender’s Street 
and another that of the Burglars, and a 
third tliat of Lh(‘ Politieians, and so forth 
thrimgh all the trades and professions. 

Then also, how much better arc not the 
beauties of a town seen from Crooked Streets ! 
Consider those old Dutch towns where you 
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suddenly come round a corner uj^on j^rcut 
stretches of salt water, or those towns of 
Central France which from one street and 
then another show you the Gothic in a hun¬ 
dred ways. 

It IS as it should be when you have th(‘ 
back of Chartres Cathedral Lowering up abo\ e 
you from between and above two houses 
gabled and almost meeting. It is what I he 
builders meant when one comes out from 
such fissuics into the great Place, the ])ur\is 
of the cathedral, like a sailor from a ri\er 
into the sea. Not that certain buildings were 
not made particularly for ^vide aj)})r<»aelit‘.s 
and splendid roads, but that Ihese, wlu‘ii they 
are the rule, sterilize and kill a town. Njij)oletm 
was wise enough when he designed lluil there 
should lead all up beyond the Tiber to Si, 
Peter’s a vast imperial way. But the modern 
nondescript horde, wlueh has made Home ils 
prey, is very ill advised to drivi* Ihose new 
Straight Streets foolishly, emplily, with im-an 
facades of plaster and great gaps that will 
not fill. 

You will have noted in your travels h«nv 
the Crooked Streets gather nanuss U> them¬ 
selves which are as individual as they, and 
which are bound up with tlnan us our names 
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are with all our own human reality and 
humour. Thus 1 bear m mind certain streets 
of the town where I served as a soldier. 
There was the Street of the Three Little 
Heaps of ‘Wheat, the Street of the Trumpeting 
Moor, the Street of the False Heart, and an 
exceedingly pleasant sticct called “ "Who 
Grumbles at It ? ’* and another short one 
called “ The Street of the Devil m his Haste,” 
and many othcis. 

From lime to time those modern town 
eouneillors from whom Heaven has wisely 
withdrawn all immod<‘rate sums of money, 
and who therefore have not the power to 
take away my Crooked Streets and j)uL 
Straight ones m I heir places, change old 
names to new ones. Every such change indi¬ 
cates some sno]>bery of the lime ; soiiu* little 
battle exaggerated to be a great thing; some 
public fellow or other, in Parliament or wlial 
not,' some fad of the learned or of the im¬ 
portant in llieir day. 

Once J remember si'eiug in an obseuie 
corner a twisl of dear old houses Iniilt before 
George III was king, and on the eoiiier of I his 
row was painted “ Kipling SU’eet; late Nelson 
Slrcet.” 

Uljou another occasion 1 w'ent to a little 
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Norman market town up among the lulls, 
where one of Lhe smaller squares was called 
“ The Place of the Three Mad Nuns,” and 
when I got there after so many years and 
was beginning to renew my youth I was 
struck all of a heap to sec a great enamelled 
blue and white affair upon the walls. They 
had renamed the triangle. They had called 
it “ The Place Victor Hugo ” ! 

However, all you who love Crooked Streets, 
I bid you lift up your hearts. There is no 
power on earth that can make man build 
Straight Streets for long. It is a bud Lliiug, 
as a general rule, to prophesy good or to 
make men feel comfortable with the vision 
of a pleasant future , but in this ease I am 
right enough The Crooked Streets will eer- 
iainly rcLimi. 

Let me boldly borrow a (]uotation which I 
never saw until lhe other day, and thiiL m 
another man’s work, but which, having ouee 
seen it, 1 shall retain all the days of my life. 

” Oh, passi graviora, dabit J)eus his (puxjue 
fmein,” or words to that effeel. X can never 
be sure of a quotation, still less of seansion, 
and anyhow, as I am dcliberalely sleuluig 
It from another man, if I have eluinged it .so 
much the better. 



The Place Apart 

L ittle pcu be good und flow with ink 
(which yon do not always do), so that I 
may tell you what came Lo me once in a high 
summer and the hai>jnness I had of iL 


One Summer morning as I was wandering 
from one house Lo anollier among Ihc houses 
of men, I lifLed uji a bank from a river lo 
a village and good houses, and I here I 
was well ('iiLertained. I wish I could reciLe 
the names of those ehaneo companions, but 
1 eauiiot, for they did not tell me tlicir names. 
June was just begmniiig in the middle lands 
wh(‘i'c there arc vines, but not many, and 
where the look ot the stonework is still 
northern. The place was not v'ery far from 
the West (‘I’ll Sea. 

Ulie bunk on which the village stood above 
that river had behind it a solemn slope of 
woodland leading up gently Lo where, two miles 
or more away, yet not three hundred feet 
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above me, the new green of the tree-tops 
made a line along the sky. Clouds of a little, 
happy, hurrying sort ran across the gentle 
blue of that heaven, and I thought, as I went 
onward into the forest upland, that I had 
come to very good things • but indeed I had 
come to things of a graver kind. 

A path went on athwart the woods and up¬ 
wards. This path was first regular, and then 
grew less and less marked, though it .still 
preserved a clear-way tlu’ough the under¬ 
growth. The new leaves were opened all 
about me and tliere was a little bre(‘/iC: yet 
the birds piped singly and the height ^vas 
lonely when I reached il, as thougli it were 
engaged m a sort of eonteniplation. At the 
sumiuit was lirst one small eh'aring and Iheu 
anothei, in which coarse grass grew high within 
llic walls of Irc'es; men luifl not often come 
Unit way, and those men only the few of the 
countryside. 

Just where the slope began to go down¬ 
wards again upon the further side, (h(‘se litlle 
clearings ceased and (he woods elosed in 
again. The path, or what was left of il, wholly 
failed, and I had now to pusli my way throiigli 
many twigs and iulerlacmg brambles, till 
ui a little while that forest ceased abruptly 
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upon the cdfje of a falling sward, and I saw 
before me the Valley. 

Its floor must have Iain higher than that 
river which I had crossed and left the same 
morning, for my ascent had been one of two 
miles or so, and my pushing downward on the 
further slope far less than one, morco\'cr, 
(hat descent had been gentle. 

Tlie Valley opened to the right at my issue 
from the wood To my left hand was a circle 
of the same trees as those through which I 
had passed, but to the right and so away 
northward, the i>l(‘asaut empty dale. 

Let me describe it. 

Upon th{‘ further bank (for it was not 
sleep enough to call a wall), the western bank 
which shul tliat valley in, grc'wa thick growth 
of low ehcslnuts with here and tlun’c a tall 
silver birch st-anding up among th(‘m. All 
this further slope \vas so held, and the chest- 
nuts made a dark belt, from wbieh the tall 
gruees of 11 k‘ bir<'lu‘s lift,ed. Th(‘ sunlight was 
behind that long afternoon (if hills. 

Oppo.sitc, tli<‘ liiglier easl<‘ru slojic stood 
full t,hough gentle to the glorious light,, and 
it was all a rise of past.ure land. Its erest, 
which followi’cl 11 ]) and away northward for 
som(‘ miles, showi'd lieiH' and llun’c a brown 
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rock, aged and strong but low and half 
covered m the grass. These rocks were warm 
and mellow. The height of this eastern 
boundary was enough to protect the hollow 
below, but not so high as to carry any sense 
of savagery It warned rather than forbade 
the approach of human kind Between it 
and its opposing wooded fellow the narrowing 
floor of that Eden lay, winding, closing 
slowly, until it ended m a little cup-like pass, 
an easy saddle of grass where the two sides 
of the valley converged upon its northern 
conclusion. This pass was perliaps four miles 
away from me as I gazed, or perhaps a httle 
less. The sun, as I have said, was shining 
upon all this • it made upon the little cup- 
like place a gentle shadow and a gentle light, 
both curved as the light might fall low and 
aslant upon a wooden bowl clothed in a soft 
green cloth. This was a lovely sight, and it 
invited me to go foiward. 

Thciefore I went down the sward that fell 
from the abrupt edge of the wood, and set 
out to follow northward along the lower 
grasses of this single and most unexpected 
vale. 

So strange was the place, even at this first 
sight, that I thought to myself • “ I have 
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happfiif'd upon oiu* of fhos** hfilidnys (1<«I 
jLji^es us," K(»r citnuoi ourselves 

linlHlays: nor, jf \\{‘ an* slaves, can our 
niast{‘rs ^'ivc us Itoliflajs, Inil (o«l only : until 
n( lust we lav down tht‘ business and leu\e 
our Work for ^tiod and idl. And so niueh for 
holida\s. An\ho\v, the \.dley w'as a wonder 
to DM thert*. 

Il was not as an eonunon and earthly 
tlim^^s. There was a peace about it whieli 
was not a nan n pose, but lather soi net hi n*f 
aeti\<' wJiieli iiivitid and rntri^fued. The 
nu'adows bad a suntnions in tlaun ; aial ail 
was eoiupletely still. I la anl no birds from 
the nionu'tit when I h‘ft ila* woodland, but 
u little brook, not shallow*, ran past me for a 
eoinpanion as ! went on. Il made no murmur, 
but it slid full and at onee m^steraius and 
prospiu’ous, brimmne' up to lla* rieh ladd 
upon either side. I thouirht there must la* 
ehalk beneath II from its way of ijoint^. The 
p.islun was not na»wn ,\et it was slant, but 
if it h;al laen led Ha re was ia> tr.iee of Inn’tls 
an\w!nre; and indii d the erass w*as rather 
mon* in hu/dit than the or.iss of fed land, 
f hott'di it was not 111 tiower No wind naui d it. 

T}an*wnv‘ no<il\lsatns in this little kino» 
diitii; thf re were no walls or fetas s or heih^es , 
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it was all one field, with the woods upon the 
western slope to my left, and the tilted green 
of the eastern ridge to my right on which the 
sunlight softly and eontinually lay. Never 
have I found a place so much its own master 
and so contentedly alone. 

If any man owned that Valley, blessed bt* 
that man, but if no man owned it, and only 
God, then I could better understand the bene¬ 
diction which it imposed upon me, a chance* 
wanderer, for something little less tlian an 
hour. Here was a place m which thought 
settled upon itself, and was not eoneerned 
with unanswerable things ; and here was a 
place m which memory did not trouble oiu* 
with the mcompletion of recent trial, but. 
rather stretched back to things so very old 
that all sense of evil had been well purged 
out of them. Tlie ultimate age of the world 
which IS also its youth, was here securely 
preserved. I was not so foolish as to allem])t 
a prolongation of this lilessediiess: th<‘S(‘ 

things are not for posst'ssion : they are an 
earnest only of things which we may jicrhajis 
possess, but not while the business is on. 

I wont along at a good sober jinee of t,ravel¬ 
ling, taking care to hurt no blossom with 
my staff and to destroy no living thing, 
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whether of leaves or of those that have 
movement. 

So I went until I came to the low pass 
at the head of the place, and when I had 
surmounted it I looked down a steep great 
fall into quite another land. I had eome to a 
line where met two provinces, two different 
kinds of men, and this second valley was the 
end of one. 

The moor (for so I would call it) upon the 
further side fell away and away distantly, 
till at its foot it struck a plain whereon I could 
sec, further and further off to a very distant 
horizon, cities and fields and the anxious life 
of men. 
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I WISH I could put before men who have 
not seen tloat sight, the abrupt shock 
which the Norlhern eye receives when it 
first looks from some rampart of the Pyrenees 
upon the new deserts of Spain. 

“ Deserts ” is a term at once too violent 
and too simple. The effect of that amaze¬ 
ment IS by no means the effect which follows 
from a similar vision of the Sahara from the 
red-burnt and precipitous rocks of Atlas; nor 
IS it the effect which those stretches of white 
blinding sand give forth when, looking south¬ 
ward toward Mexico and I he sun, a man 
shades his eyes to catch a distant mark of 
human habitation along some rare river of 
Arizona from the cliff edge of a cut lable- 
land. 

Corn grows in that new Spain beneath 
one* many towns stand founded (here; 
Christian Churches arc established ; a human 
society stands firmly, though sparsely, set 
in that broad waste of land. But to the 
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Northern eye first seeing it—nay, to a 
Northerner well acquainted with it, but 
returning to the renewal of so strange a 
vision—it IS always a renewed perplexity 
how corn, how men, how worship, how 
society (as he has known them) can have 
found a place there, and lhal, although he 
knows that nowhere in Kurope have the 
fundamental things of Kuropt* hei'ii fought 
for harder and more .slisidfaslly maintained 
than they have along this n.iked and burnt 
valky of the Mbro. 

I will sujiposi' tlu‘ traMlIer to have made 
his way on fool from lh(‘ boundaries of the 
JJasque eoiinlry, from the I*eak of Anie, 
down through lli(‘ liigh I*yren<‘an .silences to 
those banks of Aragon w1ut<‘ the river runs 
west between paralh*! ranges, <‘aeh of which 
IS a bastion of th(‘ mmu Pyri'iiean eham. I 
will sujijiose him to liav(‘ crossed (hat roll of 
thick mud which lh<* tiiiiibllng Aragon is in 
all lh(\s{‘ lower reaches, to liavi* elimb(‘d the 
further iaiig(‘ (which is called “ Tlu* Moiiulams 
of Stone,” or “ Tlu‘ Mountains of tlie Roek ”), 
and, eoming upon its furllier .soulheru .slope, 
to see for the first time spread bi fore him that 
vast extent of nmform (hsid-brown .slr(‘tehmg 
through an air ui(‘tallieaUy clear (u the l.iny 
ni 
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peaks far off on the|[^horizon, which mark the 
springs of the Tagus. It is a characteristic 
of the stretched Spanish upland, from within 
sight of the Pyrenees to within sight of the 
Southern Sea, that it may thus be grasped m 
less than half a dozen views, wider than any 
views in Europe ; and, partly from the height 
of that mterior land, partly from the Iberian 
aridity of its earth, these views are as sharp 
in detail, as inhuman in their lack of distant 
veils and blues, as might be the landscapes of 
a dead world. 

The traveller who should so have passed the 
high ridge and watershed of the Pyrenees, 
would have come down from the snows of the 
Anie through forests not indeed as plentiful 
as those of the French side, but still dignified 
by many and noble trees, and alive with 
cascading water. While he was yet crossing 
the awful barriers (one standing out paralh*! 
before the next) which guard the mountains 
on their Spainward fall, he would continuously 
have perceived, though set in dry, unhospit- 
ablc soil, bushes and clumps of trees ; some¬ 
thing at times resembling his own Northern 
conception of pasture-land. The herbage 
upon which he would pitch his camp, the 
branches he would pick for firewood, still, 
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though sparse and Southern, would have re¬ 
minded him of home. 

Bui when he has come over the furthest of 
these parallel reaehes, and sees at last the 
whole sweep of the Ebro country spread out 
before him, it is no longer so. His eye detects 
no trees, save that belt of green which accom¬ 
panies the course of the river, no glint of 
water. Though human habitation is present 
in that landscape, it mixes, as it were, with 
the mud and the dust of the earth from which 
it rose ; and, gazing aL a distant clump m the 
plains beneath him, far off, the traveller asks 
himself doubtfully whether these hummocks are 
but small, abrupt, insignificant hills or a nest 
of the houses of men—^things with histories. 

For the rest all tliat immeasurable sweep 
of yellow-brown bare earth fills up whatever 
is not sky, and is contained or framed upon 
its final limit by mountains as severe as its 
own empty surface. Those far and dreadful 
lulls are unrelieved by crag or wood or mist; 
they arc a mere height, naked and unfruitful, 
running along wall-like and cutting off Aragon 
from the south and the old from the new 
Castille, save where the higher knot of the 
Moncayo stands tragic and enormous against 
the sky. 
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This experience of Spam, this first dis¬ 
covery of a thing so unexpected and so 
universally misstated hy the pens of travellers 
and historians, is best seen m autumn sunsets, 
I think, when behind the mass of the distant 
mountains an angry sky lights uji its unfruit¬ 
ful aspect of desolation, and, thougii lending 
it a colour it can never possess in eommoner 
hours and seasons, in no way creates an illusion 
of fertility or of romance, of yield or of adven¬ 
ture, in that doomed silence. 

The vision of which I speak does not, 1 
know, convey this peculiar impression even 
to all of I he few who may hav^e seen it thus — 
and they aie rare. They are rare because men 
do not now approach the old places of Eurojie 
in the old way. They come into a Spanish 
town of the north by those insullieient rail¬ 
ways of our lime. ’’J’hey return back home 
with no possession of grc'ai sights, no more 
mcmoiablc exjierieiice than of urliaii things 
done less iialively, more awkwardly, more 
slowly than in England. Vc't even Ihosi* few, 
X say, who enter Spam from the north, as 
Spam sliould be entered - over the mountain 
roads—have not all of Ihem received the im¬ 
pression of which I s]ieak. 

I have so received it, I know , 1 eould wish 
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that to the Northerner it were the mipiession 
most commonly eonveyed: a marvel that 
men should live m such a place : a wonder 
when the ear catches the sound of a distant 
bell, that ritual and a creed should have sur¬ 
vived there—so absolute is its message of 
desolation. 

With a more familiar acquaintance this 
impression docs not dimmish, but increases. 
Especially to one who shall make his way 
painfully on foot for three long days from the 
mountains to the mountams again, who shall 
toil over the great bare plain, who shall 
cross by some bridge over Ebro and look 
down, it may be, at a trickle of water hardly 
moving m the midst of a broad, stony bed, 
or it may be at a turbid spate roarmg a furlong 
broad after the rams—m either ease unusable 
and utterly unfriendly to man, who shall 
hobble from little village to little village, 
despairing at the silence of men m that silent 
land and at their lack of smiles and at the 
something fixed which watches one from every 
wall; who shall push on over the slight wheel- 
tracks which pass for roads—they arc not 
roads—across the infinite, unmarked, un- 
difforeiiccd field; to one who has done aU 
these things, I say, getting the land into his 
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senses hourly, there conics an appreciation 
of its wilful silence and of its unaccomplished 
soul. That knowledge fascinates, and bids 
him return. It is like watching with the sick 
who once were thought dead, who arc, in 
your night of watching, upon the turn of their 
evil. It IS like those hours of the night m 
which the mind of some troubled sleeper 
wakened can find neither repose nor variety, 
but only a perpetual return upon itself—yet 
waits for dawn. There lies behind all this, as 
belund a veil of dryness sti(*tchcd from the 
hills to the hills, for those who will discover 
it, the intense, the rich, the unconquerable 
spirit of Spam. 



The Little River -ciy -o 

M en forget too easily how much the 
things they see around them m the 
landscapes of Britain arc the work of men. 
Most of our trees were planted and carefully 
nurtured by man’s hand. Our ploughs for 
countless eeuturics have made even the soil 
of the plains bear human outlines; their 
groups of hedge and of building, of ridge and 
of road are very largely the creation of that 
curious and active breed winch was set upon 
this dull round of the earth to enliven it— 
which, alone of creatures, speaks and has 
foreknowledge of death and wonders con- 
eerniiig its origin and its end. It is man that 
has transfornietl the surface and the oulhne 
of the old countries, and even the rivers carry 
his handiwork. 

Ther(‘ is a little river on my land which 
very singularly shows the histoiical truth 
of what I am here saying. As God made it, 
it was but a drain rambling through the 
marshy clay of tangled underwood, sluggishly 
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feeling its way through the hollo^\b in general 
Weathers, scouring in a shapeless flood after 
the winter rains, dried up and stagnant in 
isolated pools in our hoi summers. Then, 
no one will ever know how many eciiLunes 
ago, man came, busy and curious, and doing 
with his hands. He took my little river ; he 
began to use it, to make it, and to transform 
it, and to erect of it a human thing. He gave 
to it its ancient name, wliich is the ancient 
name for water, and winch you will lind 
scattered upon streams large and small from 
the Pyrenees up to the Northern Sea and 
from the west of Germany to the Atlantic. 
He called it the Adur , therefore pedants 
pretend that the name is new and not old, 
for pedants hate the fruitful humour of 
antiquity. 

Well, not only did man give my little river 
(an inconceivable number of gcmerations ago) 
the name which it still bears, but he bridged 
it and he banked it, he scoured it and ho 
dammed it, until he made of it a thing to 
his own purpose and a companion of the 
countryside. 

With the fortunes of man in our Western 
and Northern land the fortunes of iny little 
river rose and fell. What the Homans may 
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have clone with it we do not know, for a clay 
soil preserves but liLlU*'—coins sink in it and 
the foundations of buildmj?s are lost. 

In the breakdown which wc call the Dark 
Ages, and especially perhaps after the woist 
business of the Danish Invasion, it must 
have liroken back very nearly to the useless 
and unprolilablc I lung it had been before 
mail came. The undergrowth, lh(‘ little oaks 
and the maples, the coarse grass, the thistle 
patches, and th(‘ biiars encroached upon 
tilled land; the banks Wdsliocl down, Hoods 
earned away the rotting dams, the water¬ 
wheels were forgotten and perished. There 
seem to have been no mills. Tluu’c is no good 
clrmkmg water m that land, .save here and 
there at a rare siiring, unless you dig a W(*ll, 
and the people of the Dark Ages in Jiritam, 
broken by the invasion, dug no wells in the 
desolation of my valh*y. 

Then came the Norman ; tlu‘ short man 
with the broad shouldci’s ami the driving 
energy, and that ivgal sense of order wlueli 
left its stamp wlmrever he* murehed, from 
the Grampians to the Euphral,es. IJe Lamed 
that land again, he ploughed the clay, he 
cut Lhc' undergrowth, and lie* built a great 
house of monks and a line eliurch of stone 
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where for so long there had been nothing 
but flying robbers, outlaws, and the wolves 
of the weald. 

To my little river the Norman was par- 
tieularly kind. He dug it out and deepened 
it, he bridged it again and he sluiced it; 
it brimmed to its banks, it was once more 
the eom]ianioii of men, and, what is more, 
he dug it out so thorouglily all the twenty 
miles to the sea that he could even use ifc 
for barges and for light boats, so that this 
head of the stream eiune to be called Shi])ley, 
for goods of ships could be floated, when all 
this was done, right up to the wharf which 
the Knights Temjilars had ’built above the 
church to meet the waters of the stream. 

All the Middhi Ages that fruitfulness and 
tliat use continued. 13ut with the troubles 
m which the Middle Ages closc'd iind in whieli 
so much of our eivili'/atioii was lost, the little 
river was once more hiflf abandoned. Tiu* 
church still stood, but stone by stone the 
great building of the Templars disapiieared. 
The river was no longer scoured; its cours<‘ 
was checked by dense bush and reed, the wild 
beasts came back, the lands of the King were 
lost. One use renuuued to the water— the 
Norman’s old canalization was forgotten and 
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the wharf had slipped into a bank of clay, and 
was now no more than a tumbled field with no 
deep water standing by. This use was the 
use of the Hammer Ponds. Here and there the 
stream was banked up, and the little fall thus 
afforded was used to work the heavy hammers 
of the smithies in which the iron of the country- 
side W'as worked. Lor in this clay of ours there 
was ironstone everywhere, and the many oaks 
f)f the weald furnished the charcoal for its 
smelting. The metal work of tlic great ships 
that fought the French, many of their guns 
also, and bells and railings for London, were 
sinilhied or cast at the issue of these Hammer 
Ponds. Hut coal came and the new smelting ; 
our iron was no longer worked, and the last 
usefulness of the little river seemed lost. 

Then for two gcmeratioiis all that land lay 
ajiart, the stream <iuite choked or furiously 
flooding, the jiaths unworkable m winter; 
no roads, but only green lanes, and London, 
forty miles away, unknown. 

''J’ho last resurrection of the little river 
has b(‘gun lo-duy. The railway was the 
first briiigcr of good news (if yon will allow 
me to bo sueli an ai^ologist for civilization); 
then came good hard roads in numbers, and 
(piiLc lately the liioyclc, and, last of all, the 
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car. The energy of men reached Aclur once 
again, and once again began the scouring and 
making of the banlcs and the harnessing of 
the water for man; so that, though we have 
not taekled the canal as wc should (that will 
come), yet with every year the Adur grows 
more and more of a companion again. II. has 
furnished two fine great lakes for two of my 
neighbours, and in one place after another 
they have bridged it ns they should, and though 
clay is a doubtful thing to deal with they hav(‘ 
banked it as well. 

The other day as I began a new and gri^ai. 
and good dam with sluices and with jniddled 
clay behind oak lioards and with Iiiige oak 
uprights and oaken spurs to stand the rush 
of the winter Hoods, I thought to niysidf, 
working in that sliimmering and luxated air, 
how what I was doing was one mori* of the in¬ 
numerable things that m(‘n had done tlirougli 
time inealeiilablc to malv(‘ the river their own, 
and the l.hougliL gave me great pleasure*, for 
one becomes larger by mixing with any com¬ 
pany of men, whether of our l)rothers now 
living or of our fathers who are dead. 

This httlc river.—the river Adur b(*[orc 
I have done with it—will be as charming 
and well-bred a thing as the Norman or the 
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Roman knew. It shall bring up properly to 
wcll-cut banks. These shall be boarded. It 
shall have clear depths of water in spite of 
the clay, and reeds and water-lilies shall grow 
only where I choose. In every way it shall 
be what the things of this world were made 
lobe—Ihe servant and Ihe instrument of Man. 
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Some Letters of Shakespeare's Time ^ 

From Lend Mulberry to Im sister^ Mrs. Blake 
My Dear Victoria, —^Yes, by .all means t(‘ll 
your young friend Mr. Shakespeare that he am 
come to Paxton on Satin day. As you say 
that he can’t get away until the later train 
I will have Perkins meet him from the village. 
I don’t suppose he rides, hut I can’t mount 
him anyhow. I hope there is no trouble about 
Church on Sunday. 

F? 07 ti Mrs. Myc?s to Lady Cloi>(> 

One thing I a?n looking forward to, dear, is 
this little coon Shakespeare. Victoria lohl 
me about him. She says somel lines he w-ill 
play and sonietimes he won’t jday. JJul she 
says he’s quiet m harni'ss just now. ll setuns 
that sometimis he talks all of a siuldi'ii. Aiul 
one can get him to .nag / Anyhow I do want 
to sec what he’s like, 

{The rest of this letter is about other medtet's.) 
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From Messrs. Iloinhull and Som to William 
Shakes'peare Esq, 

SiE,—^Wc have now sent in our aceount 
three times, and the last time with a pressing 
recommendation that you should settle it, 
hut you have not honoured us by any reply. 
We regret to inform you that if we do not 
receive a cheque by Wednesday the 22nd inst, 
we shall be compelled to put the matter into 
other hands. 

From John Shalicspcaie to his motliei, 
Mrs. S hakes peat e 

Deaeest Mamma,—I am afraid Billie really 
ean’L pay that money this week. He was 
awfully a)-)ologeUe about it and I gave him 
a good talking to, but if he hasn’t got it he 
hasn’t. After all it isn’t absolutely necessary 
until the 3()th. 

From Jonathan Truchmc Esq. to William 
Shakespeare Esq. 

Dear Om) Chav, —T am going to do some¬ 
thing very unconventional, but we know each 
other well enough I Hunk. Can you let me 
hav(‘ the £5 T lent you two years ago I 
have to get in every penny I can this week, 
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suddenly. If you can’t don’t bother to answer, 
I am not going to press you. 

From Sir Heniy PoiUncm, Attorney General, 
to the Seaetary of the Ciotvn F^mraior 
Dear Jim, —^No, I can’t manage to get 
round to the Ritz this ovenmg, Mary says 
that she wants Johnnie to leave J)re,sd<‘n. 
What inconceivable rubbish I Why ean’l sIk^ 
let him stay where he is ? You might as well 
drown yourself as leave Drescleii. VMiat on 
earth could it lead to ? 

By the way, do choke off that silly ass 
if he is still worrying alxnit Shala^spean*. No 
one wants anything done, and No. 1 wtaild ))(‘ 
awfully angry if there was a jiroseeuliou. 
Bather than allow it 1 would find lli<* money 
myself. 

Tours, ir, I>, 

From James Jevons and Co., PuhlNias, h 
WilUam Shakesyrare fCst/, 

Dear Sir, —Our allention lias bisui called 
to your work by our eorrespoiideid in Kdin- 
burgh, and he asks us whether wt* Ihinic you 
could see your way in sonu-ihing d(‘ailiig 
with Scottish hisloiy. He does not want it 
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cast in the form of a ])Iay, for wliich he sa>s 
there will be no sale with the Scottish public, 
secinitf the excecclin^^ly J{ln|(lish east of your 
work, but if you could Ihrriw it into Jhillad 
forjn he Hunks soniethm'^ e(mlcl he done* 
with it. 

Of course siieh thiiijjfs can lU'ver be re- 
niuiieraiivt* al first. 'Fhe Kdinbiiri,di linn 
for whom he wules propos<‘ to buy sheets .it 
4Jd. or 5d. and to i^ne a roj’-jill v of 10 per eent, 
to be e<|ujdly divided l>et\ve(‘U our liriu and 
yours(‘lf. Tiny eould not beyond 500 
copies for tli(' livst edition. It may In* worth 
your whil<*, in spih'of the l^llIi^^^ remiiiKTation, 
to consider tins offer m order to seeiin* eopy- 
riuflit and to prevent anv pinitimj of fiiliin* 
editions ni Seolland. Pray a<h ise. 

AV<* arc*, 

’S'oiir olusbent serv'aiits, 

JVMKM JkVONS and Co. 

/&(Wi J/e.v.s7*.v. Firtiifflif, J}><'iils\ in Williion 
Shahrspcin r Esq. 

Mit. SiiAKKSUKMu-;, We have had a 
jiroposal from Messrs, (‘upon in the matter 
of your eoJleeled Pot'ins. As you know, versi* 
is not just now mueli in d(‘ninnd with the 
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public, and they could not niana^^o nn nd\'{iiic{‘ 
on royalties. They propose 30 per eeiil. on 
a 5s. book after the first 250 eojiies sold. 
The honorarium is, of course, ])nr<‘ly iiomiii.'il, 
but it might lead to more business InliT on. 
Could you let us know your aIous upon 
the matter ? 

Veiy faithfully yours, 

pro FiKKriTOii'i’ and (‘o. 

V. O. 


From Clarence de Vere Chnlmontldvy in 
William Shakespeare ICsq. 

Dear Sir, —^Having eerlain sums free for 
investment, I am prcpaied lo l(*ncl, no! ns n 
money-lender but as a prnale f)anl<:er, sums 
from £10 to £50,000, on nolo of hniid alone, 
without security. No busiiu'ss done wilh 
minors. 

Very faithfully yours, 

Clarence de Veue CnAi.MnNnm.i.y 


Fiom William Shakespeare in Sir Jtilni Fordess 
{scribbled hastily in petirif) 

I will try and come if I enn, hut some¬ 
thing awful. I only got my jiroof-s read bj 
2 o’clock m the night; T Imd to dn my jirliele 
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ffu- The Old hcfoiv 10 ihis ltlurninj:^^ Ihcu f 
have to j'o uiid luecl (lie (’huirh I)cf(‘nc<* 
L(‘h^?uc people ou luy way to tlw* statuni, and 
caLch a train to a place when* Mrs. Jiluk<‘ 
wants iiH* to fj;() .S(»ni(‘whcrc m the Mhllands*, 
about 5. 1 tiuuk I can look m on rny^way to 
the station. 

That man >ou asked m<> to sei* about the 
brandy is a fraud. Would you, Iik<* a ^nnd 
fellow, tell Charlie Jiof la jun^el to inettlioti in 
hin arih'le. Unit Hamletix-'ill onlij he plai/ed 
Oil Tueadaj/fi and Hridai/s in the aftvinuoiu 
matiiu'rff. Don't f<»ri;et this because people 
W'ant to know wlieii it is ^oin^ to be. Theiv 
w'us a \(*ry jjfood notice in The Jumpee, I do 
feel so ill. 

W. S. 

Tram S. Jennimjis', tSWrefait/, to 
(ienr<>e Monntehanfe 

Dr.AH SiH, Mr, iSbakes])e.ire is at pn sent 
aw'ay from lionie and will relnrii upon 'riuirs* 
(lay, when I w'ill imm<dkileh laj \om* MSS. 
before him. 

1 am. 

Very faithfully jours, 

S. Jk.nmnos, Secretary 
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Fiom Mr. Musttmite of Warwick to 
W'llham Shakespeare Msq. 

Dear Mr. Siiakespharr,— I luive iu*\fr 
met you, and perhaps you •will think it a 
great mipeiiinencc on my part to be wriliii^p 
as I do. But I must A\ritc to tell you the 
deep and sincere pleasure I ha\e r<‘eeived 
from your little brochure Venus and Adonis., 
which the Rev. William t’laike, our ('I<Tgy- 
man, lent me only yesterday. T read il 
through at a siLling' and 1 could not r<‘st until 
I had written to tell you the jm>l‘c»uiid spiritual 
consolation I derived fr<»ni its p<‘rusai. 

I am, dear Mr. Sliakespear(‘, 

Very much your admin'r, 

Gkoikje Muhtwritu 


To Williani Shakespeare Ksq. (unsii^ned, and 
wniten in capital Idlers rather inr^tnlailp) 
No doubt you think yourself a (iiit^ f<*Jlow 
and the friend of the working man J don't 
think ! Some ol us know more a)ioul you 
than you think we do. I evd you at tiu* 
Queen’s Hall and you nnuU* m<* sielc. \'ou 
aren’t fit to black the boots of the man 
you talked against. 
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To William Shakespeare Esq., O.H.M.S. 
(piinted) 

SiK,—Ill pursuance aviLIi the provisions of 
Her Majesty’s Benevolent Act, you arc hereby 
required to prepare a true and eorrect state¬ 
ment of your emoluments from all forms of 
(in writing) literary income, duly signed by 
you within 21 days fiom this date. If, how¬ 
ever, you elect to be assessed by the District 
Commissioners under a number or a letter, 

i&C. &c. (&C. 


From the Eat I oj Es.tc,t' to 11^. Shakespeare Esq, 
{iMhngt aplicil) 

Dear Sir, —I have uudertakcii to act as 
Chairman this year of the Animal Dinner of 
the League for Liu* Support of Insiiirici(‘n(Iv 
Talented Dramatic Authors. You arc doulit- 
less aeipiaintcd ivith the admirabhi objects (d 
&c. &e. I hojie I may see your name among 
the stewards whose iiositiou is jmrely honorary, 
and is granted uiion iiaynumt of Inc guineas, 
&c. &c. This laudable &c. &e. 

Very faithfully yours, 
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From Mrs, Fmidnson to William 
Shakespeare Esq. 

Dear Mr. Shakespeare, —Can you come 
and talk for our Destitute Pick Pockets Asso¬ 
ciation on Thursday the 18th ? I know you arc 
a very busy man, but I always find it is the 
most busy men who somehow manage to find 
time for charitable objects. If you can 
manage to do so I would send my motor round 
for you to Pillmry Row, and it would take 
you out to Kiekmansworth where the meeting 
IS to be. I am afraid it cannot take you 
back, but there is a coiivement tram at 
20 nnnnles to 8, which gets you into London 
a little aft(>r 0 for dinner, or if that is too late 
you might cal eh the 0.80, whieli gets you in 
at 8.15, only that will be rather a rush. My 
daughter tells me how much slu* admired your 
jilay, MuvdvfJ, and very much wants to see 
you. 


From the Duchess of Viimp to William 
Shakespeare Esq, 

Dear Mh. Siiake.spkahe, —1 want to ask 
you a ri'ally great favour. Could you eom(‘ 
to my Animals Ball on the 4th of June dressed 
iiji as a gorilla ? I do hope you can. We 
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have to tell peo])lc vhaL costumes they axe 
to wear for Ic.ir that they sbmld dupheatc. 
Now doiiH say nt). It’s years since we met. 
Last Februaiy wasn’t it V 

Vours e\'er, 

Lauoijnk Dump 

Printed mi Pine Fapci toilli the Royid Aims 
In the name of the Queen’s ;rrae<‘, O'iTS//! 
WiiKiiKAS Llieie has .ippeared hefou* Ifs 
Ili'iiry Holt a (Commissioner of the Queen’s, 
&e. &e. 

And Wfikkhah (he said Henry Holt niakefh 
d(‘position that he lias a^^umsl you {in wntinff) 
William Rhakespeaie, a elaiui for tlu* sum of 
{in writinff) tL\'17 !Js. /f/., now w<‘ liereliy notify 
you that you are summoned to aj)])ear before 
us, &e. &e., ujion {in loriiin^) Wednesdaij the 
\ialh oj May m the Vear of Our Lord {in 
wdiinj*) l(JOt, }^iveu uud<‘r the (‘ommon Seal 
this {in writing) seeond day of May Plot, 
Hknuy Iloi/r, a Commissioner of the (Queen’s 
&e. &e. 



On Acquaintance with the Great 


I T IS generally recognized in this country 
that an acquaintance more or less familiar 
with the Great, that is, with the very wealthy, 
and preferably with those who have been 
wealthy for ut least one generation, is the 
projier entry into any form of public service. 

I tun 111 a ])()siUon to advance for the 
benefit of younger men of my own social 
rank, certain views winch 1 Ihiiik will not be 
uiqirolitable to them in this matter. 

I will supjiosc my reader to be still upon 
th<‘ right side of thirty ; to lie the son of some 
professional man ; to have bec'ii kept., at the 
(‘xjieiise of some' anxiety to his parents, for 
live years or so at a public school, and to 
luue proceeded to the University upon a 
kiaii. 

^Vlth such a start he cannot fail, if he is 
in any way lively or amiable, to have made 
the aequainlaiic'c by the age of twenty-two 
of a whole group of men whose fathers may 
])roperly be called “The Great,” and who 
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Ihcmselvcb a\i 11 inherit a similar distinction, 
unless they die jircniaturely of hard living or 
hereditary disease. 

After sueh a beginning, common to many 
of my readers, the friendship and patronage 
of these people would seem to be secure; 
and yet Ave knoAv from only too many fatal 
msLanecs that it is nothing of the kind, and 
that of twenty young men Avho have seraped 
up acquaintanec* with their lielters at Wmehes- 
ter or Magdalen (to Lake two names at random) 
not tAvo are to be found at the age of forty 
still familiarly eiiliTing lhos(‘ London houses, 
whieh are rated at o\ er .tI()()() a year. 

The root eaust* of sueh failures is olivious 
enough. 

The ad\ anlage of aequainlaiiee with Avealthy 
or imporlaiit jieople A\ould, so far us gt'iieral 
ojiporlunities go, lie lost if om* did not adver¬ 
tise it , and lien* eonu's m a ditlieully Avhieh 
has Avreekt'd muumerable Ii\(>s. For by a 
Iirelty paradox with wliieh A\e arc all of us 
only loo AAi'll aetiuainled, the \A<‘al(hy and 
miportant are parlieulurly a\erse to the reeita- 
lioii of aeipiaiiitauee Avilh IheniselA<‘s, 

Foniierly—about se\eniy years ago your 
man who Avould sueeeed reeiled upon the 
slightest grounds, m public and Avith emphasis, 
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his friendship with the Great. Il was one* of 
Disraeli’s methods of advanccincnt,. The 
Great discovered the crude method, de¬ 
nounced it, vilified iL, and towaids the year 
1800 it had already bccoine mijiossible. 
William tells me he renicinbc*rs his dear 
father warning me of this. 

Those who would advance m I he next 
generation were compelled to abandon met hods 
so snnplc and to take refuge in allusion. Thus 
a young fellow m the late sixties, the seventies, 
and the very early eighties was helped in his 
career by professing a profound dislike for such 
and such a notalulily and swearing that. Ii(‘ 
would not meet him. For to profess dislike 
was to profess familiarity with the world in 
which tliat notability moved. 

Or, again, to analyse rather curiously, ainl, 
on the whole, unfavourably, the eliuraeler of 
some exee(‘diiigly wealthy man, was a method 
that succeeded well eiiougli in hands of 
average ability. Wlult' a third way was to 
use Christian names, and yet to use tlieni witii 
a tone of iiidilfereiiee, as tliough they belonged 
to aequamtauces rather than friends. 

But the Great are ev<'r on the al(*rt, and 
this habit of allusion was in its turn tracked 
down by their unfailing noses; so that in 
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our own time it has been necessary to invent 
another. I do not promise it any lonj^ sur¬ 
vival, I writ(‘ only for the moment, and for 
the fashions of my time, but I think a young 
man is well advised in tins second decade 
of the twciilieth century to assume towards 
the Great an attitude of silent and sometimes 
weaiy familiarity, and very often to prelend 
to know them less Avell than he dot's. 

Thus tliret' men will lie in a smoking-rtioni 
together. The one, let. us say, 'will be the 
Master of the King’s Jhlliard Hoorn, an aged 
Jew who has k'lit. mf)nt'y to soni<‘ CabiiU't 
Minister, lh(‘ .second a local sipiive, wt'll-to- 
do and about fifly years of age; tht‘ third is 
niy young reader, whose* fatln*!*, lei. us say, 
was a sueeessful denlisl. The Maslt'i* of the 
King’s Billiard Boom will .say thsit he likes 
“ Puffy.” The .squirt* ^\lll say he doesn't likt* 
him mueli beeuuse of sueh and sueli a thing; 
he will ask the young man for Ins opinion. 
Now, in my ojiimon, the ytning man will do 
well at this jnnefnrt* to affect ignoranet*. Let 
him dt‘lit)eratt‘Iy ask to hnv<* it t‘\]»laiuetl to 
him who Puffy is (although the niekiiuiiu* 
may be familiar to every !*(*a(l(*r of a ii<*ws- 
])aper), anti on hearing that, it is a t*t*rlain 
Lord Patterson he should jinl on an e\j)ressif»n 
isr 
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of no interest, and say that he has never met 
Lord Patterson. 

Something of the same effeel is prodneed 
when a man remains silent during a long 
conversation about a eelelirily, and then 
towards the end of it says some reallj’’ true 
and intimate thing about liim, such as, that 
he rides in long stirrups, or that one eannoi 
bear his doubh* eyelids, or that his gout is very 
amusing. 

Another very good triek, wliieh still jios- 
sesses great force, is to rejiudiatt* any jiersonnl 
acquamlanee with the celebrity in qiiestiini, 
and treat him merely as somcom* whom oii(‘ 
has read of in the iicwsjupcrs ; bill iicvt, as 
though following a Irani of Ihouglil, lo Ix'gin 
talking of some much less dislmgiiishcd rclalii (‘ 
of his with the grossest jiossilih* faniiharily. 

A common and not m<‘ff(‘etive way (whieli 
I mciilioii to conclude the list) is (o pretend 
that yim have only ni(‘l tlu' (Jreat Man in the 
way of business, at largt' nus'lings or in^public 
jilaces, wlierc he could iiol jiossibly reni<‘ml)er 
you, and to pretend this ujioii all occasions 
and very often. Hut this method is only lo b(‘ 
used when, as a matter of fact, you have not 
met the ei'lelirity at all. 

As for letting yourself be caught unawares 
i5« 
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and showing a real and naif ignorance of the 
Great, that is not only a fault against ■winch 
I will not warn you, for I believe you to be 
incapable of it, but it is also one against which 
it is of no good io warn anyone, for whoever 
commits it has no chance whatsoever of that 
advancement which it is the object of these 
noles to ]>romole. 

When you arc* fmmd walking with the 
Great in the slrec't (a thing which, as a rule, 
they feel a certain shyness m doing, at least 
in company with pcoph* of your position), it 
is as well, if your eoni])anion meets another 
of his own Order, to stand a little to one side, 
to profess interest in the objirfs of a neigh¬ 
bouring shop window, or lh(‘ jiattern of the 
railings. Such at h'ust is the general rule 
to be laid clown for those who havi* not the 
quiekuess or ability to seiw at onee the lieller 
method, which is as follows : 

(^ateh if yon can tin* distant, approach of th<‘ 
Other Great before Vonr Gri'at lias sjiotted 
him, then, upon soni(‘ ])ret<‘x(, ])V(‘f<Tably 
accompanied by the jnilling out of yonr 
watch, (lejiart: for there' is nothing that 
so annoys the Great during the' eoiiferene<‘ 
of any two of them, as the* presence* of a third 
party of your station. 

IS9 
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Since my remarks must be pul into a brief 
compass (though I have much more Lo say 
upon this all-iraporant subject) I will conclude 
with what IS perhaps the sounclesl pi(‘cc of 
advice of all. 

Never under any occasion or tempialion, 
bestow a gift, even of Ihc smallest value, upon 
the Great. Never ltd yourself be betrayed into 
a generous action, nor, if you can possibly 
prevent it, so much as a gciicroiis thought ni 
then’ regard. They arc not gratt'ful. I'liey 
think it imperLmcni. And it looks odd. There 
IS a note of equality alxuit such things (and 
this particularly applies Lo unbosoming your¬ 
self m eorrespondonee) wliu'li is very odious 
and offensive. Moreover, as has been jn’oved 
m the ease of countless unhapjyy lives, when 
once a man of the middle class falls into ih(‘ 
habit of asking the (h’eat t.o nasals, of giving 
them books or pieLiires or betraying l<»wiir(ls 
them in any fashion a siiirit, of lnu‘ eomimnioii- 
ship, he bursts; and that, as a viil<‘, afliT a 
delay quite incredibly short. Some men of 
fair substance have to my knowIedg<' b<‘en 
wholly ruined in this manner within tlu‘ 
space of one parliamentary session, a himl uig 
season, or even a single Wt'ck at Cowes, in the 
Isle of Wight; from which S])f>t I si'iid these 
I Co 
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presents, and where, by the way, at the time 
of writing, the stock of forage in the forecastle 
IS extremely low, with no suiijilics forthcoming 
from the mainland. 

God bless you ! 



On Lying 
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H e that will set out to lie without ha\’iiif' 
cast up his action and judged it this 
way and that, will fail, not in his he, indeed, 
but in the objeet of it; which is, to 

deceive, but in ultimis or fundamentally, to 
obtain jirofit by his deceit, as Aristotle and 
another elearly show. Eor tlu‘y that lie, lie* not 
vainly and wantonly as for sport (saving a 
very few that arc habitual), but rather for 
some good to be got or evil to be evaded : us 
when men lie of their prowc'ss with tlu' lisl, 
though they have fought none--no, not evt^n 
little children—or in the fi<‘ld, though they 
have done no more than shoot a nuked blacka¬ 
moor at a furlong. These lie for honour. Not 
so our Stockers and jobbers, who lie for money 
direct, or our parliament-men, who lie Ix*- 
strauglit lest worse befall them. 

Lies arc distinguished by the wise into I he 
Pleasant and the Useful, and again into I he 
Beautiful and the Nee(‘ssary. Thus a Ii(* 
giving comfort to him that utters it is of the 
1C2 
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Lie PlcaHant, n grfilc'ful flimsy, a covicnin#?. 
This kind of lies is very much used amon« 
women. This sort will also make out good 
to the teller, evil to the told, for th(‘ pleasure 
the cheat gives ; as, when one says to another 
that his worst actions are now known and 
are to be seen printed privaU'ly in a Midland 
sheet, and bids him Ily. 

The he useful has bt‘cn set out ut supra, 
which consult; and may be b(*sL judged by 
one needing money. Let iiim ask for the siuik* 
and see how he shall be met; all answers 
to him shall be of this form of he. It, is 
also of this kind when a man liaving no jmrse 
or no desire to jiay puts sickness on in a 
carriage, whether by rail or in tlu* strei't, 
crying out: “ Ifelj)! lu‘lp ! ” and wagging 
lus head and sinking his chin upon his bn'asl, 
while his feet jinttiT and his hjis dribble. 
Also lc‘t liim roll his (yes. 'J’hen sonu' will 
say ; “ It is the h(*at! 'I'Ik* poor fellow is 
overcome!” Others, “Make way! make 
way I ” Others, nusi of mean.s, will ask for 
the police, whcTcat the jioorer men pri'.senl, will 
make off. Hut ehietly they that should have 
taken the fare will feel kindly and will lift, the 
bar up gently and convey him and put, him to 
good comfort m some waiting place or other 
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till he he himself—and all llu‘ while clean 
forget his passage. For such is the* nattir(‘ of 
their rules. Lord Ilincksiy, ii<»w dead, was 
very much given to this kind of lie, and thought 
iL profitable. 

You shall lie at large and not h<* discos ored ; 
or a little, and for once, and yet eome to 
public shame, as it Mas with Ananias and liis 
good Wife Sajijihiru in Holy ISeriptuie, M'ho 
lied but onee and that M'as too often. ^Vhil<‘ 
many have lit-d all their lives long and eonw 
to no harm, like John Ade, of Norlh-t'hapel, 
for many years a witness in the Courts that 
lied professionally, then a iiKuiey-lfiider, ami 
lastly a parliament-man for the county: yi*l 
he had no hurl of all this that any man <*«»uld 
see, but ilied easily in amdher man’s bed, 
being eighty-three years of age or thereulumls, 
and was very lumourahly buried in IN-tuorlh 
at a gr(‘al <‘hurg(‘. Jhil. sonu* say lie is m>M 
in Hell, whieh Clod grant! 

Tliere is no li(* like tin* M'insome, pretty, 
Ilatlenng, dilating eyeli<l-mid-Iip-and*hr(»w- 
lifting he sueh us is used by htauly iin- 
povenshed, when land is at stake. Hy lliis 
sort of lie many mens (‘states hase lieen 
saved, none lost, and good done at no evpenst 
save to holiness. Of the same suit also is the 
U^\ 
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lie that keejis a parasite in a rich man’s 
house, or a mixer aflendanl iijxm a painter, 
a model upon a sculpLor, and beg^jars upon 
all men. 

h’ools Will belu'V'e their Iie.s, but wise men 
also will take dc‘light in them, as did the 
Honourable Mr. Gherkin, lor some lime His 
Majesty’s Minister of State for the Lord 
Knows What, who, when jioliceineii would 
beslaver him, and jDUt their hands to their 
heads and pay court in a low way, told all that 
saw it what mummery it was; yet mwar<lly 
was pleased. The more at a loss was he when, 
being by an aeekh'iit in the Miiiories too late 
and his hat lost, his coat torn and muddy, he 
made to accost an ollicer, and civilly saying 

“ Hi-” liad got no further Imt lie took sueh 

a crack on the crown with a trnncheoii us laid 
him out for ci(‘ad, and h<‘ is not now the same 
as he was, nor ev(‘r will be. 

Minislers of r<'ligion will bolh sli(»w fortli 
lo I he i»<‘oj»Ie lfn‘ <‘vil of lying and will also he 
lln'insehes in a jiarticulnr niamicr, \cry dis- 
lincl and lormidabli*; as was clear wlnai one 
diaiounccd from llic pnlpil Ihc dreadful vice 
of hypocrisy and false seeming, whiu’cat a 
drunkard not yet sober, hearing him say 
“ Show me the Iiyjiocritc 1 ”, rose where he 
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was, full m church, and pointed to the jiiiljut, 
so that he was thrust out for IruLh-Lclling by 
gesture m that sacred place , as was that other 
who, when the preacher caUK' to “ Show me 
the drunkard,” jerked his tlmnih o\er his 
shoulder at the parson’s wif(‘ a very inut inoiis 
aet. But to Lying. 

He that takes lying easily will take lift' 
hardly; as the saw has it, “ Easy lying makes 
hal’d hearing,” but your constructed and con¬ 
sidered, your well-drafted liC'—that is the lu‘ 
for men grown, men discreet and fortunate. 
To whieh effect also the poet Shakespeare 
says m his but no matter 1 The 

passage is not for our cars or time, dealing 
with a dark woman that would ha\e lier Will: 
as women also must if the %vorId is to wag, 
which leads me to that sort of lie common to 
all the sex of whieh we men say that it is 
the marvellous, the potcnl, th<‘ d(‘Xterous, 
the thorough, or heller still, the myslerious, 
the uneireumveiiled and not explniimlik*, Ihe 
slop])iiig-shorl and confouiuliug-againsl-ngbl- 
rcasou lie, Ihe Iriiimphanl li(‘ of Ev(‘ otn* 
mother: Iseiill our sisler: Jiidilli, an aunt 
of ours, who saved a city, an<l ,Jael, of holy 
memory. 

Bui il any man think to exjiluin I hut sorl 
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of lie, lie is an ass for lus jiaiiis; and if any 
man seek to copy it he is an ass sublimate or 
compound, for he attcmiits the mastery of 
women. 

Which no man yet has had of God, or will. 
Amen. 
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T he Dupe IS an honest ereaiure, and 
such honesty is the noblest work of God 
I’he Dupe is not the servant of the Knave*, 
but his ally. The Dupe does not, as too simple 
a iiolitieal philosophy would have it, serve 
only for a material on which the Knave shall 
work; he is also the mortil suiiport of the 
Knave, strenf^Lhening and comforting the 
Knave’s most inward soul and lending lubrica¬ 
tion to the friction of })ublic fals(‘hood. Eor 
the Knave is of many sorts, and the Dujie 
Ik'Ijis them all. 

The* plumb Kmu'o, or Knave Absolute, 
linds in the Dupe such an honest creature as 
does not revile him, and it is good to know 
I hat one is Iov<‘d by some f(‘W honest souls, 
'riius the Knave Absolute* is foolish indeed 
when he lets the Dupi* sec* by gesture or Lone 
llml he Ihiiilvs him a fool, for the Dupe is very 
sensitive* and louehy in all W'eathers. 

The Knave* Quuhlied (in his many inoarna- 
iions) must have the Dupe about him or perish. 
lOii 
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Thus the Knave who W’ould sa\c his soul by 
sclf-dcception feeds, eaiinihal-hke, upon the 
str^ll^^hiforwa^dness of the Dujx*, and says to 
himself : “ llow can I be such u Knave after 
all, since ih<‘se good Diijies here heartily agree 
with me ? ” 

The Knave C()Wardly jirojis Iiiniself upon 
that sort of courage* in the Duin* which always 
accompanies virtue. “ I run a risk,” says Ik*, 
“ill proposing the State purchase of this or 
that at such and such a price. My friend the 
Old Knave went under thus in 1895 ; but the 
Good Dupe IS a buckler in this fight; lie will 
dare all because his heart is pure.” 

The Knave SloV(*nIy looks to the Dupe 
to sec to details and to mc(‘t nun m aiilc- 
chanibers, and to have kind, hoiu-st eyes in 
bargaining. This sort of Kna\c Will have two 
or even three Dujies for jirivate secr<*Larics, 
and often one for a brothcr-in-law. 

TIk* Dn])c is in God’s providence* very 
umncroiis, for bis moral rate <if breeding is 
high m tin* extreme, his moral death rati* low. 
On this a<*counl tliose eiirious ui this part of 
natural history may wateh the Dupes going 
about iiigr(*at lierds, coiulueled aiul luslructed 
by the Knave; nor is the one to Ik* distin¬ 
guished from the otlu‘r by ilie coat, but rallier 
i6o 
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by the snout and vjsage, the eyes and, if one 
be old enough to open the inoulli, by lli<* 
teeth. The Dupe, upon the other hand, will 
not be of great service in any physical struggle 
and must not be depended ujxni for this. 
It is his delight to browse, and when disturbed 
he scatters rather than Hies Jlcri* and flu‘r<‘ 
a Rogue Dupe will turn upon his pursiu'rs, 
in which case he is iin ariably d<“\'ourcd. 

The Dupe has his habitat, but, tiuil. not 
easily defined, as in the subuibs of gr(‘al cities, 
and in those towns called residential, wh<*re 
the leisured and the inane make their lues 
seem so much longer than those of others. 
But there are exceptions also to this, ami 
the Dupe will Hoiiietnn(*s migrate in vast 
numbers from one spot to anotlier m such 
few years as wholly to diseonifort llie eukuila- 
tions of the Knaves. Soim* of these have been 
found to stand up m jmblie halls ix-fori* num¬ 
bers whom they had tliouglil to be Dupes 
(seeing that th<‘loc<ility was Litth* Parlinglon), 
but only to discover a gieat boding of Anti- 
Dupes, men woiking with tluir Jiaiids or what¬ 
not, quiteundeeeivable, as often as not Atheist, 
and ready to storm Lli(‘ platform and tear the 
Knaves alive. 

The Dupe loves courte.sy and, as has Ix-eit 
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said jihovc, will tolerate no hint of inipaLicncc. 
On the other hand, he needs no broakm^> m 
and will carry upon the back from his earliest 
years. It is iiiei edible to travellers when they 
lirsl conic across the Dupe what burdens he 
will bear in this Xashioii, so that sometimes 
the whole Plain appears to be a moving mass 
of gold bags, public salaries, contracts, large 
houses, yachts, motor-cars, opera houses, 
howdahs sheltering masters and mistresses, 
cas(‘s of wmc, rich foods, and charitable insti¬ 
tutions, all as it were endowed with a motion 
of their own until you stooj) down and per¬ 
ceive that the whole of this vast weight sways 
securely uiion the bacsks of an enormous 
migratory body of Diqies upon LIk* trek for 
a Jletter Land, 

The Dupe also differs from other creatures 
ill that he will sleep comfortably with such 
things upon his buck, nor ever roll ov(‘r iqoon 
(hem, and that he will liear lh<‘m to a very 
ol<l age and even to death itself without dis- 
Indeed llu* Duju'nnhurdcned lias about 
Jiim a forlorn and naki’d feeling to which it 
were a ])ity to condemn him, ‘liis food must 
h(‘ ample, but Uiere is no need U) prc'pare it 
carefully, and he will eat almost anything that 
is given him, except a leek, which he will not 
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touch unless he he told it is mi onion. Of 
free wheat he lakes little, but he insists that 
a great portion be put before him, that he may 
munch and tramjile upon it. Why he manifests 
thus apiietitc is not known, but U])ou any 
attempt to lessen tlic ration he will kick, 
buck, and rear, and b(‘have m a niamier 
altogether out of his nature. 

The Dupe must be given drink at irr{‘gular 
intervals, but he loves to treat it shyly, and 
to flirt with lb as it were. There is no prettier 
sight than to see a uunilKT of I)u]ie.s nu-t 
together arching and curveting, side-gluncing 
and denying, before they ])limge their lieads 
and manes into the life-giving licpiid. 

It IS the reward of the Dupe that he is all liis 
life very consistently hapjiy, and on Lius ac¬ 
count many not bom Dupes, hnilule tin* 
Dupes and would lie of them, in whieli i.luy 
fail, for the Dupe is God's ereaturi* and not 
man’s, and proceeds by moral geiu‘i*ation as 
lias already b(*en atlirmed. 



The Love of England 


L ove o£ country is general to mankind, 
yet IS not the love of country a g(‘ncral 
thing to be clescrilied by a general title. Love 
changes with the object of love. Th{‘ country 
loved determines the nature of its .s<‘rvices. 

Tlie love of England has in it the lovt' of 
landscape, as has the love of no otlier couniry ; 
it has in it as has tlu‘ love of no otheu* country, 
the love of friends. Less than the l(»ve i>f 
othc'r countries has it in it tlie love of whal 
may be fixed m a phrase or well set down in 
words. It lucks, alas, the love of sonn* m- 
lormmable past, nor does it draw its livelnu‘ss 
from any great succession of centuries. Say 
that ten centuries made a soil, and iliaf. in tlial 
soil four ei'iiturics mori' jmjdueed a tree, and 
that that tree was KngUiiid, lh(*n you will 
know to what the love of England is in mosi 
men directed. Eor most nu^n who love Eng¬ 
land know so little of her lirst thousand yi'ars 
that when they hear the echoes of tlu‘m t)r 
SCO visions of them, they think thty are dealing 
1^3 
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with a foreign tlung. All Englishmen urc clean 
cut off from their long jiast which ended wlien 
the last Mass was sung at Westminsti^r. 

The love of England has in it no true* jilains 
but fens, low hills, and distant niounluiiis. 
No very ancient towns, but comforlabh*, 
small and ordered ones, whieli lov(‘ to dr<*ss 
themselves with age. The love of England 
concerns itself with trees. Accident has given 
to the lovers of England no long pag<‘anlry of 
battle. Nature has given Englishmen an 
appetite for battle, and between the I wo 
men who love England make* a legend for 
themselves of wars imfoiight, and of anus 
permanently successful; though arms W'(‘re 
they thus always successful would uol b(' 

, arms at all. 

The greatness of the English soul is best 
discovered m that strong rebuke of (‘xei‘ss<*s, 
lirmcipally of excess iii iguoranee, which a 
minority of Englishmen perpetually express, 
but which has not sullieed as yel, to save* th(‘ 
future of England. In no otlier laud will y<ni 
so readily discover critics of that land ready 
to bear all for their right to doubt I lie common 
policy; but though you will nowhere <lis- 
cover such men so readily, nowhere will you 
discover them so imjiotcnt or so few. 
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The love ol England breeds in those who 
cherish it an atlaehinent to institutions which 
IS half reverential, but also half despairing. 
In its reverence this apjietitc iiroduccs oik‘ 
hundred living streams of action and of 
vesture and of custom. In its dcsjiair, in its 
refusal to consider upon what, theory the 
institution lies, it permits Ihc institution to 
sterilize with age and to grow fantastic. 

The love of England has never destroyt‘d, 
hut at times, and again at closer and at closer 
times (while we have lived),iL has failed to save. 
Yet it will save England in the end. M(‘n an* 
more bound tog(‘lher liy this mnsie in their 
souls than by any other, wherever England is 
or is spoken of Iiy Englishmen. Here you 
may discover what religion has he(‘ii to many, 
and also you may discover lu're how Ic'gend 
and how epics arise. In men cut off from 
England, the lovt* of England grows into a set 
repetitive thing, a thing of peculiar stri'iigtli 
yet almost barren. NiainsJu'd and exaniph'd 
by England, nourishing upon the held of 
England, the lovt* of England is a love of Iht* 
very earth: of llu* smell of growing things 
and of certain skies, and of tides in river- 
mouths, and of belts of s<*a. 

If a man would nndt'rstaud this great tiling 
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England which is now m jicril and wliii'h has so 
worked throughout the world, he must not 
consider the accident oX England’s success and 
failure, nor certain emiity lands filled without 
battle, nor others ruined by folly, nor C(‘rlain 
arts singularly discovered and pcTfcetetl by 
England, nor other arts as singularly negiceled 
and decayed. Nor must he eoiilrast iiie 
passionate love of England with soiiu* liigh 
religion of which it lakt*s the place, nor with 
some active work in contrast with whi(‘h it 
seems so empty and unjmxlucmg a thing. lie 
must not set it against a creed (it is not so high 
as that), nor against a eoiupiesl or a true 
empire such ns Sjiani and J{onu‘ jiossessed. 

If a man would uiuh'rsland tin* ]o\<‘ of 
England he must do what hardly nnyone 
would dare to do : that is, li(‘ must eli’urly 
envisage England di'fcnLcd in a linal war and 
ask himself, “ What should I do then V ” 
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T here is a contcnii^tiblt* hiibii, of mind 
(e()iitein]>li})k‘ in inLelk'cl, not m niorsiLs) 
which wmild witlulruw from tlu* mass of life 
the feeundily of perec^plion. 

The thiu#(s that wc see ar(‘, aeeordin^ to 
the interpretation of the mystics, every om* 
of them symbols and masks of thinji^s un¬ 
seen. The mystics Imve never prov(‘d their 
theory true. Rut it is und(>ubt(‘(lly true 
that the pewejition of thin^ifs when it is 
sane is maiiifohl ; it is true tliat as wi* ^jfrow 
older the juTception of Lliin^^s is inercasinji,dy 
manifold, and that one tH'i'e'cption bri'cds 
one hundred ()thi*rs, so that we advance 
throuj,di life as throupfh a jiajijeant, <‘n]oyinj;^ 
in greater and great (t degree day by day 
(if wo open ourselvi'S to them) the glorious 
works of God. 

There is a det(‘stable habit of miiul, whicji 
either doc‘s not umlerstand, or suetTs at,, 
or desjiLses, or evi'ii wholly misses** when 
it is ])ursucd in- tliis faculty for enjoyment, 

12 iji; 
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which even our gross senses endow us with. 
This evil habit o£ the niiiid will have us 
neglect first colour for form, then form for 
mere number. It would have us reject those 
intimations of high and luilf-remembcrcd 
things which a new aspect of a tree or house 
or of a landscape arouse m us. It would 
compel us to forget, or to let grow stale, the 
pleasure with which the sceul of woods blest: 
us in early youth. Perpetually this evil habit 
of the mind would llatten the cliv(‘rsity of 
our lives, suck out the sap of (‘xp(‘ri(‘ue<‘, kill 
humour and exhaust the living si>riug. It 
whispers to us the falst'hood that years in 
their advance leave us in some way less uliv<‘, 
it adds to the burdi-ii upon our shoulders, 
not a true weight of sad knowledge as Iih', 
however well lived, must propt^rly do, but 
a useless drag of despair. It would make us 
numb. Ill the field of k'tters it Would jier- 
suadc us that all things may be rc'ad and 
known and that nothing is worth tlie reudiii;' 
or the knowing, and that llu‘ loveliest rhylhnis 
or the most subtle eoniiolatioiis of Words art' 
but tricks to be desjused. In the iieltl of 
experience it would convinee us that nolhiiijg 
bears a fruit and that hunuiii life is no more 
than anarchy or at. best an unexplained 
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fragmont. Even in that, lushest of fields, 
the field of service, it would persuade us that 
tlicre is iiothiiif? to serve. And if we arc eon- 
vinced of tliai., then cv<*ry faeuKy iii us 
turns inward and bccoiiKS useless : may be 
called abortive and fails its end. 

These thoughts arose in me as I watched 
to-day from the platform of my Mill the 
advance of a gri'uL storm eloud; for in tlw‘ 
majestic progress whi(‘h lifted itself mio tin* 
sky and marched against th(‘ north from 
the Channel I perceived that which thi‘ (‘vil, 
modern, drying haliit of tliouglit would 
negh'et and would altemiit to make mat (‘rial, 
and also that which I very well knew was in 
its awfulness allu'd to lh<' life of the soul. 

For very many days tlu* iut(‘Use heat, hud 
parched the Weald. The h'uviss drojijied 
upon ilu' a.sh and fh(‘ oak, tlu* grass was 
brown, our wells had failed. The lilth* river 
of till* clay wiis no mon* than si'vtTal stagnant 
jiools. Wo thought the fruits would wither, 
and our housiss, not, built for such drouglits 
and such an ardent sun, were like ovmis long 
after the cool of the evening had (‘oni<‘. 

At the end of some days one bank of eloud 
and t.lieii anolhor had jiassisl far off <*ast or 
far to the wi'St, over thi' distant forissL ridge 
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or over Eifdc'nn Side, imssiiii* us. \V<‘ had 
printed stuff fiT»in Lf»ndon Iclhnjt us lunv if 
had rained in Londoie as tli<ju<;li ram r.illiiiir 
111 London e\(r fi'll upon cailli or nourish< d 
fruits and men ! 

Wc iliou^diL that w«‘ were n(»t to )»e allowed 
any little ram (»ut (»f lleavdi. Jhif lo-duy 
the great slorni eaiiu* nj), marching in a dark 
breastiilate and m skirls of lain, with thunders 
about it; and if was personal. If came righf 
up out of ihe w'a. If wmIIo d Ihnuigli fhe 
gale which the ri\(T -Vdnr has pa reed, lea\ ing 
upon eifher sidi* Ihe high chalk hills; the 
crest of its lieliiK'l earrieil a great ]»hma‘ of 
white and menaeing elmid. 

No man sei'ing tins ensitiire as it mo\ed 
solemn and pan(»phed could ha\e mistaken the 
memory or the knowleilge that stirreii willun 
him at (he sight. 'I’lns was that great master, 
that great Iriisid, that grtsU enemy, that great 
idol (for it has heiai all of these* tilings), whu'li, 
since W'e lia\(‘ tilled the (.irth, Wc )ia\e 
walehed, we ha\e wt Ieoni<*d, we ha\e eom- 
hated, we have imforluimlely wetrshippe-d. 
This was that (hul of the Storm which has 
made such tn'mendous miisie in (he |ioefs. 

The Parish (Miureh, which had seumsl 
uudiT the hard hliie sk^ of I In* e*arl|^ morning 

ih» 
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a If)vv bnmii ifs stjuare lower 

of tli<‘ Templurs uii<l of the ScjuukI Crusade, 
.stood up now whit(‘, m(‘nueiiu,% ,ind Msionary 
{igiiiiist. llie ink of lh<‘ cloud. Tli(‘ many tiees 
of the neh man's park beyond v\ere tall<T, 
espeeiallv the elms. Tlu'y stood absolutely 
and stubbornly stdl, no Iea\es upon tliein 
inovin;^ at all. Tlie Downs an liour aw'ay 
Ih'sL fell dull, low, aiul leaden, 'riie.si* \\<tc 
but half seen, and at last faded alto;jfether into 
th<‘ ^i;loom. The man} be.ists round about 
were slruc'k with sikaiee. The fowls iwstled 
lo^^ether, and llie (udy simi that anim.de 
nature wave of an approaehiniC stioke \\as 
the whinny of a horse in a stable where the 
door was left wide open to tlu* stdliiijLf air, 
an<l the mad eirehn;jf and swoojun^^ of a bird 
(hstraeled by the ehan/»« in the huht. 

For the sun w.as now blotted out, and (lie 
enormous Ihinjjf was upon us like a foe. First 
I saw from llie lm,di platlorm of ni} Mill 
a sort of dii\m;i? mist or whirl, whieli al iirst 
1 lhou;{hl lo be an arrow-shoot of rain; 
but looking ajJtaiii I saw it to be no more than 
the dust i»f man} parelasl (iehls and lanes, 
dri\in‘^ before tlie edne of the thunder. 
Tlier(‘ W'as a W'iiul preei'diii/jf all this like a 
herald. In a moment fin* oppre.ssive air 
ihi 
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jfpcAv cool. Il j[rr(‘W by n leap. It was 
like the descent into a <*ellur ; il, was like the 
ojK'uiniJj of a iniiic door lo a <lraft. The \ if^oijr 
of the mind, dulhd ])y so many flays of heat 
and ni;^hts willamt refreshment, leaped up 
Lo ijrecd this change, U'hieh, though it eainc 
under a solemn aiul uneoniforting asiieel, ga\e 
brtsith and e\pansioii. One might for some 
live minutes h.ive imagined as the dust elomis 
advancfd and the furious shaking of ihe trees 
and hedges a mile {l^vay liegan lo be heard as 
well us seen, that, the call of etjolness f(»rwork 
hud come. Tin ii that vvall of wind hit the 
two great oaks of my m ighbour ne\t, to my 
own fronlur trees. The fan f»f the Mill 
groaiud, tinning a little, it tiirnetl furiously, 
and the strength of the sl<n*ni was upon us. 
It. lightened, singh ami dmihle aiitl fonr- 
ftdd. The blmdnig lire sprang fn)Hi arch lo 
arch (tf an ineredilile arehileeture, higher than 
any tiling jou might dnsmi of, larger than tlie 
mountains of other himls. The thunder ran 
through all this, not \er) loud but fMnilmnoiis, 
and a, sw'eep of darkm ss followtd like a 
train aft(‘r the jiio\<*menl of the eloud. White 
wreaths blown out m jets as though by some 
eapriee m wilful shapes slunvid lure and 
there, and here and tin re, against such u 
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blackness, grey cloudlets drilled very rapidly, 
hurrying distracted left and right withouL a 
purjiosc. All the while the rain fell. 

The village and the landscape and the 
Weald, the llape, the valley, all my county 
you would have said, was swalh>vvi‘d n]>, 
oeeupied, and overwhclined. It was niorc 
majestic Lhaii an army; it was a v'icL<»ry 
more absolute tlian any uchievcincnl of 
arms, and while it Hashed and poured and 
proelaiincd itself with its continual noise, il 
was itself, us it were, the thing in whieJi wt‘ 
lived, and the mere earth was bat a scene 
upon which the great stoisu trod for the 
purpf)se c)f its pageant. 

When the storm had jiassed oviu* iiorlh'* 
ward to oilier jilaees beyond, and vvlien at 
evening lh<* stars eame out very imiiierous 
and el(‘ar in a sky which the thunder IukI not 
cooled, and wh(‘n the doubtful suiuiner hn/e 
was visilile again v'lTy low upon the distant 
hori'/on, over tlu* Knglish sea, the nnunory 
of all this was like the memory of a <’njinplet<‘ 
achievenuuit. No one who had s<>eii the storm 
could doubt pur])os(‘ or meaning in Uk‘ vnst- 
ncss of things, nor the creative Word of 
Almighty God. 
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E VKKVJJODY Jviums, I fancy, Ih.U kind 
of lundscajx' in hills sc«in to he 

in a icjLjular manner, fold on fold, one ranine 
hohmd the other, until al lust, behind them 
all, bome higher ami f^raiider ralij^e doimiiate.s 
and frames the whole. 

The iidinile variety of li^jhl and air and 
ueeidenL of soil ]>ro\ide all nn*n, sa\e tlms(‘ 
who Inc* in the {,n*eat plains, with exanijih's 
of this sort. The liMv<‘ller m the dr\ nu* 
of California or of Hjiain, walehm/j m*eat 
distanees from the heijitlits, will rM-olh-et such 
hmdseajies all his life. 'I’liej uere the rtward 
of his haijjf ascents, and lhe\ weic lh<* siuist*! 
visions which a(l<*nded his effort whin at 
last he had ehinhrd t«) the idinust ridfje of his 
day’s vvt'sLward journey. Such a lauds<*»pf 
does a man see from tin* <*djjes of the thiadnr- 
rania, looking' eastwuni ami south toward 
the very distant lulls that j^juard Toh tlo and 
the ravines of tin- 'I’a^'us, Hueh u landseitpe 
docs a man see at sunrise from the hi^last of 
iK4 
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the Ccveniics looking? eastward to the 

dawn as il conies up in the pure and cold air 
hey Olid the Alps, and shows you the fallinff 
of their foot-hills, a hundred miles of them, 
right down to the treiieli of the Jthone. And 
by such a landscape is a man gladdened when, 
upon the esearjwnents of the Tuolumne, he 
turns back and looks westAvard o\er the Stock- 
ton i)lam towards the coast range which guards 
the Paeifie. 

The cx])erienet‘ of such a sight is on<‘ ju'euhar 
in travel, or, for that matter, if a man is lucky 
enough to enjoy il n(‘ai’ Ins home, insistent 
and reiterated ujion the mind of tin* home- 
dwvlling man. Such a landsea])e, for instance, 
makes a man jiraise (»od if his house is U])on 
the height of Meiidij), ainl h<‘ can look over 
falling hills right o\(‘r the Vak* of Se\erii 
toward the rank abo\e rank of tin* Welsh 
solemnities beyond, niilil Die straight line 
and height of I lie Jllaek M«>nntain against 
the sky bounds his \aAv and frames il. 

It IS the* ehar.ieler of these laiulseapes 
to suggest at oiiee a \aslness, a diversity, 
and a seehision. When a man comes ujmii 
tln'jtn unexpectedly he can forget lln‘ per¬ 
petual toil of men and imagiin* that those 
who dwell below in tlu^ luuirer glens before 

♦ 
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lum arc exempt from the ncccsMlios of I his 
world. When such a laiidscnjic is pari of a 
man’s dwelling-place, though he well knows 
that the painful life of mem within those 
lulls is the same hard husiiu^ss Ilia I it is 
throughout the world, yet his knowledge is 
modified and coiufoited by llie jiennaiienl 
glory of the tiling he sees. 

The distant and high range* that liomals 
his view makes a sort of wall, cutting llu* 
country off and guarding it from whuleviT 
may be beyond. The sueeessioii of lower ranges 
suggests secluded valleys, aii<l the reil(‘r{ile(l 
woods, distant and more (listant, eoiuey an 
impression of fertility iiion* ])ow<‘rful thiiu that 
of corn in harvest upon tin* lowlands. 

Sometimes it is a whole province that is 
thus grasped by the eye; soinelniKss in the 
summer ha/.c of Northern lands, a fi*w miles 
only ; always tins scenery inspires the on¬ 
looker with a sense of eoiupk*lion and of 
repose, and at the same time, I lliink, with 
worship and with awi*. 

Now one sueli group of valleys (lure was, 
lull abovT hill, fois'sl above* forest, and beyond 
it a great, noble range*, uuvvooeleel and high 
against Heaven, guarelmg eill the* pla(*(*, vvhie*li 
I for my part knew from the* day wlie*n first 
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I came to know anythme; of this world. 
There IS a high place under fir trees; a place 
of sand and bracken in South England, whence 
such a view was always present to my eye 
in childhood, and “ There,” said I to myself 
(even in childhood), “ a man should make 
Ins habilation. In those \ alleys is the pi'Dpcv 
settling place for a man.” 

And so there was. There was a steading 
for me in the midst of those hills. 

It was a little place which had grown uji 
as my county grows, the house throwing out 
arms and layers, and making itself over len 
general ions of men. Om* room w’as panelled 
in the oak of the scvenleenlh century— but llial 
had been a novelty m its time, for the w'alls 
upon which the jianels stood were of the lale 
fifteenth, oak and brick intermingled. Another 
room was large* and light, built in tiie manner 
of oiu* hundred and fifty years ago, which 
peo])h‘ call tleorgiaii. 

It had been t.lmnvn out soulh> and this 
IS cjuite against our eiisloin ; for our older 
houses looked t'usl, and W'est to take all llu* 
sun and to jiresdit a eoni<*r to the sout]i-w<*st 
and the storms. kSo they stand still. 

It had round it a solul corniei* which the 
modern men of the toW'iis w'ould ha\e called 
1S7 
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ugly, l)ut tlicro was auecstry in it. Then, 
further on this house hud inoth'ni rooinuiess 
sU'ctchmg' ill oik* new %\ing nftei another; 
and it hud u great set of hyres and hams, 
unci there was u copse and sonu* si\ acres of 
land. 0\cr a de<'|) gully stocul <»\er against 
it the little town that %\as the mother of the 
place; and allogelhcr tins good placi* was 
enclosed, silent, and seenn*. 

“The iish that misses iht> hook rc-gr<*ts 
the worm.” If this is not a (’hiiiese proserh 
it ought to he. That litth* farm and stcalling 
and those .six <icres, tliai ra\m<*, those trees, 
that aspeel of the little mothering town, 
the wooded hills fold uho\e fold, (lie nohli* 
range liejond all llu'se ^\ele not, and for 
e\er ^\iIl not he mine. 

For all I Know some man ipiite imai’quaintal 
with that land look the )tlaee, grumhiing, for 
a dehl ; or again, for all I kiatw it may lune 
been liought by a blind man %Uio could not 
see the hills, (»r by some man who, seeing 
them perpeliinlly, r<*grett(‘d the tint marshes 
of his home, T«»*(lay, this very tlaj, up high 
on Kgilean Sid<*, no! thinking of such tilings, 
through a ga]> lu tin* trees. I saw .ig.mi after 
so many year.s, set one behind the other, lh<* 
woods, wave ujion wave, the summer heat, 
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the high, Imre raugo guarding all, and in the 
niidsL of Ihal landscape, sci hhc a foy, the 
hi lie SahiiH* fami. 

Then, s.iid 1, to tins place 1 niigliL not 
know, “ (’onlinue. (io and serve whom you 
will, Vou were not all.ogelhei’ nunc because 
you would nol be, and to-day yjiu an* not 
iniiK* at all. You wdl i egret it p<‘rhu}>s, au<l 
perhaps ;you will nol. There was \erse in you 
perhaps, or prose, or, mueh betler still (for 
all I Ivimw), eontenlnu'iil for a man. Jhit you 
refus<‘d. Vou losl your ehaiiee, CJood-bye,” 
and with lhat I Wi*nl cni into lli<> wood and 
beyond the gap and saw the sight no more. 

It \vas l(‘n years sinee I had seen it last, 
the littl(‘ Sabine farm. It may be l(‘n yimrs 
before* I see it again, <ir it may be for e\er. 
Jhit as 1 went through llu* %\e)ods saying to 
myself: 

“ Vou losl your ehanee, my little Hahiin* 
farm, you lost, your ehanee*! ” aneiilwr part 
eif me at e>iie‘e repimel: 

“ All, and .sei did you ! 

Then, hy way of ripejsle*, I answer<>d in my 
mind: 

“ Not at all, for the* elianee* I neve*]* had ; 
all I have* Ie»sl is my dessire*- lie) meire*.” 

“ Net, nett only yetiir ele*sire*,” satel tin* vetie-e* 
iHm 
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to me within, “but the fulfilment of it.” 
And when that reply came I naturally i,urncd, 
as all men do on hearing such interior replies, 
to a general consideration of regrcL, and was 
prepared, if any honest jiublisluT should h.ive 
eome whistling through tlial, wood, with an 
offer proper to the occasion to product* no 
less than five volumes on tlu* Nature of Re¬ 
gret, its mortal sLing, its hitter-sweetness, its 
power to keep alive in man the jum* passions 
of the soul, its hint at immoi‘tality, its ineinory 
of Heaven. 

But the wood was einiiiy. Tht* offer did 
not come. The moment, wtis lost. Tin* 
five volumes will hardly now lu*, wriltt'n. 
In place of them I off(*r potir this, \vlueh 
you may take or leave. But I beg leave, ht'fore 
I end, to cite eortaiu words very nolily at¬ 
tached to that great inn, Tin* (irilfui, whieli 
has its roiiiulation set far off in anolh<‘r plaet*, 
in the town of March, in the sad Fen-Lantl 
near the Eastern ^)(*a: 

“England, luy desin*, what have you not 
refused ? ” 
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T IlPj other clay—indeed some months ago 
—I was ill the company of two men who 
were talking tog(*ther and were at cross- 
pi irposc‘s. 'Jh(‘ one was an Englishman 
a(*({uaint<*d with the Catalonian tongue and 
railun* jiroud of knowing it; the other was a 
citiziMi of the llej)ul)rui of Andorra. 

The first had the advantage of his follow in 
world-wide travel, the reading of many news- 
pap(n\s and (beside his thorough knowledge 
of C-atalouiun) a smattering of French, Ger¬ 
man, and Amcjriean. 

I was touched to see the care and deference 
and good-f(^llowship which the superior cx- 
(.(‘iided to thci inferior in this collocpiy. 

I did not hear tlu‘ beginning of it: it was 
th(‘ early middle part wliicdi I came in for; it 
was (‘ouduettsl loudly and with gestures upon 
the part of the Andorran, good-humouredly 
but ecpially openly on the part of the English¬ 
man, who said: 

I grant you that life is very hard for 

m 
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some o£ our town dwellers in spite of the high 
wages they obtain.” 

To which the AudoiTaii answered : Tlicre 
is nothing to grant, your Grace, for I would 
not believe their life was hard; l)iit 1 was 
puzzled by what you told me, for I could not 
make out how they earned so nmeh money, 
and yet looked so exiraordinaiy.” Th(‘ 
Andorran showed by this that hci had visited 
England. 

At this the Englisliman smiled pleasantly 
enough and said : “ Do you think me extra¬ 
ordinary ? ” 

The Andorran was a little embarrassed. 
“ No no,” he said, “ you do not understand 
the word I use. I do not mean extraordinary 
to see, I mean unhappy and lacking humanity,” 

The Englishman smiled more genially still 
in his good wholesome beard, and said : “ Do 
I look to you like that ? ” 

“ No,” said the Andorran gravelly, “ nor 
does that gcmtleman whom you pointed out 
to me when we left Erance, your English 
patron, Mr. Bernstenn, I think . . . you were 
both well fed and well clothed . . . and what 
is more, I know nothing of what you earn. 
But in Andorra wc ask about this man and 
that man indiffc‘renlly, and c\sp(‘eially about 
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the poorest, and when I asked you about the 
poorest in your towns you told mo that there 
was not one of them who did not earn, when 
he w'as fully working, twenty-five pesetas a 
week. Now with twenty-five pesetas a week 1 
Oil . . .! Why, I eould live on five, and 
five weeks of twenty saved is a hundred 
pesetas; and with a hundred pesetas . . ,! 
Oh, one ean buy a great brood sow; or if 
one is minded for gi'andcur, the best coat in 
th(i world ; or again, a little mule just foaled, 
which in two years, mind you, in koo years ” 
(and hero he wagged his finger) “ will be a 
great fine beast ” here ho extended his 
arms), “ and the ne.vl year will carry a man 
ov(>r the hills and will sell for five hundred 
j)es(!tas. Yes it will! ” 

The Mnglishmau looked puzzled. “ Well,” 
said he, Icjining forwanl, licking off on his 
llng(M’.s and bt'eoming ])raetical, “ there’s your 
pound a week.” 

'Flu* Andorran nodded. lie began ticking 
it off on his fingers also. 

“ Now of course* Ihc man is not always in 
work.” 

“If he is lazy,” said the Andorran with 
angry eyes, “ the ncigliliours shall see to 
that’! ” 
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“ No,’’ said the Englishman, irritated, “ you 
don’t understand; he can’t always find some¬ 
one to give him work.” 

“ But who gives work ? ” said ^hc Andorran. 
“ Work is nob givenJ"^ And then he laughed. 
“ Our trouble is to get the youngsters to do 
it! ” And he laughed more loudly. 

You don’t understand,” repeated the 
Englishman, pestered, “ he can’t work unless 
someone allows him to work for him.” 

‘‘ Pooh ! ” said the Andorran, he could 
cut down trees or dig, or get up into the 
hills.” 

“ Why,” said the Englishman with wonder¬ 
ing eyes, “ the perlice would have him then.” 

The Andorran looked mournful; he had 
heard the name of something dangerous in 
this country. He thought it was a ghost that 
haunted lonely plaecs and strairglcd men. 

“ Well then,” went on the Englishman in 
a practical fashion, again ticking on his fingers, 
“ let us say he can work three weeks out of the 
five.” 

Yes ? ” said the Andorran, bewildered. 

He gets, let us say, three times a week’s 
wage in the five weeks. ... I don’t mind, 
call it an average of twenty pesetas if you like, 
or even eighteen.” 
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“ What is an ‘ average ’ ? ” said the An¬ 
dorran, frowning. 

“ An average,” said the Englishman im¬ 
patiently, “oh, an average is what he gets all 
lumped up.” 

“ Do you mean,” said the Andorran gravely, 
“ that he gets eighteen pesetas every Satur¬ 
day ? ” 

“ No, '/m, NO ! ” struck in the Englishman. 
“ Twenly-livc j)eset<as, as you call them, when 
h(^ en,ii g(‘t work, and nothing when he can't.” 

“ (xoocl Lord ! ” said the Andorran, with 
wi(l(^ (‘yes and crossing hhnselt. “ How does 
the poor fellow know wlicther perliee will not 
1)0 at him again ? It is enough to break a 
man’s heart! ” 

“ W(!ll, don’t argue! ” said the Englishman, 
k(‘<m upon his talc. “He gcits an average, 
anyhow, of eighteen pesetas, as you call them, 
a wt‘(‘k, Now you see, however wretched he 
is, five of those will go in rent, and if he is a 
<I<‘e<‘nl: nnin, s(aaan” 

The Andorran was utterly at sea. “ But 
if he is wrc^lehed, why should he pay, and if 
h(i is decent why should he pay still more ? ” 
he ask(‘d. 

“ Why, damn it all I ” said the English¬ 
man, (‘xploding, “ a man must live ! ” 
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Precisely/’ said the Andorran rigidly, 
“ that is why I am asking the question. He 
pays this tax, you say, five pesetas if he is 
wretched, and seven if he is decent. But a 
man may be decent although he is wretched, 
and who is so brutal as to ask a tax of the 
poor ? ” 

It isn’t a tax,” said the Englishman. 

He pays it for his house.” 

“ But a man could buy a house,” wsaid the 
Andorran, “ with a few payments like that.” 

The Englishman sighed. Do listen to my 
explanation. He’s got to pay it anyhow.” 

‘‘ Well,” said the Andorran, sighing in his 
turn, “ you must have a wicked King. But, 
please God, he cannot spend it all on his 
pleasures.” 

“ It isn’t paid to the King, God liless him,” 
said the Englishman. “ The man pays it to 
his landlord.” 

“ And suppose he doesn’t ? ” said the An¬ 
dorran defiantly. 

“ Well, the perliee,” began the Englishman, 
and the Andorran’s face sliowcd that he was 
afraid of occult powers. 

‘‘ So there, you see,” went on the English¬ 
man, calculating along with rajiid content, 

he’s only got thirteen,” 
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The Andorran was willing to stretch a point. 
‘‘ Well,” said he doubtfully, I will grant him 
thirteen, and with thirteen pesetas a man can 
do well enough. His wife milks, and it does 
not cost much to put a little cotton on the 
child, and then, of course, if he is too poor to 
buy a bed, wdiy there is his straw.” 

“ Straw’s not decent, and we don’t allow 
it,” said the Englishman firmly ; “ he doesn’t 
buy a bed always ; sometimes he rents it.” 

I don’t uuderstand,” said the Andorran, 

I <lou’t undii’staud.” 

There was a little ]>ause during which 
neither of the L'vvo men looked at the other. 
The Englishman went on good-naturedly and 
laboriously explaining: 

Now let’s conic to bread.” 

Yes,” said the Andorran eagerly, ‘‘ man 
liv<‘S by bread and wine.” 

“ W(dl,” said tlie Englishman, ignoring this 
iulerruptiou, “you se(‘, bread for the lot of 
iluiu would eoine to half that money.” 

“ V<‘s,” said the Andorran, nodding, “ you 
are (piitvi right. Bread is a very serious 
thing*” And he sighed. 

“ Half of it,” continued the Englishman, 
“ goes in bread. And then, of course, he has 
to get a little xneai.” 
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“ Certainly,” said the Andorran. 

‘‘ Bacon anyhow,” the Englishznan went on, 

and there’s boots.” 

“ Oh, he could do without boots,” said the 
Andorran. 

“ No he can’t,” said the Englishman, 
“ they all have to have boots ; and then you 
sec, there’s tea.” 

The Andorran was interested in hearing 
about tea. “ You Englishmen are so fond 
of tea,” he said, smiling. “ I have noticed that 
you ask for tea. Juan has tea to sell.” 

The Englishman nodded genially. “ 1 will 
buy some of him,” he said. 

‘‘ Well, go on,” said the Andorran. 

“ And there’s a little baccy, of course ”— 
and he gave the prices of both those articles. 
“ They’re a Icctle more than you might 
think,” continued the Englishman, a little 
confused. “ They’re taxed, you see.” 

“ Taxed again ? ” said the Andorran. 

“ Yes,” said the Englishman rapidly, not 
much ; besides which, I haven’t said anything 
was taxed yet: they pay about double on 
their tea and about four times on the* 
value of the tobacco. But they don’t feel 
it. Oh, if they get regular work they’re all 
right! ” 
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“ Then/’ said the Andorran, summing it all 
u}-), “ they ought to do very well.” 

“ Yes, they ought,” said the Englishman, 
“ but somehow they’re not steady of them¬ 
selves : they get 'pauperizeeV^ 

‘‘ What is that V ” said the Andorran. 

“ Why, they get to expect things for 
nothing.” 

‘‘ They think,” said ilu‘ Andorran cheer¬ 
fully, “ that good tilings fall from the sky. I 
know that sort: we ha\^e them.” lie thought 
het liad l>(‘guii to understand, and just after he 
had said this we came to a village. 

1 must here tell you what I ought to have 
put at Llie beginning ot these lew lines, that 
I heard this conversation in Andorra valley 
itself, wliile four of us, the Andorran guide, 
the Englislimau, jnyself and an Ironist were 
proceeding through the mountains, riding upon 
mules. 

We had come to tlic village of Encamps, 
and tluTc we all got down to enter tlie inn. 
yVv, lijid a meal togetluu’ and ])aid, the four 
of us, (‘xucily live shillings and threepence all 
together for wine and bread, eooked meat, 
l)lenty of vegetables, coffee, li<iucurs and a 
cigar. 

Tliis was the end of the conversation in 
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Andorra; it was my business to return to 
England after the holiday to write an essay 
on a point in political economy, to which I 
did justice ; but the conventions of academic 
writing prevented me from quoting in that 
essay this remarkable experience. 
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fantastic developments, transformations far 
more rapid and far more fantastic than any 
other of which wc have record, a sort of inner 
fixity of type remains, like the individual soul 
of the man which makes him always himself 
in spite of accident and in spite of the process 
of age ; only, Europe differs from such meta¬ 
phor in this, that it is like some man not sub¬ 
ject, it would seem, to mortality. 

This thought to which I perpetually return, 
occurred to me as I handled a book on Paris, 
the illustrations of which were impressions 
gathered by a Japanese artist. Such a contrast 
will call up in the minds of many the contrast 
between something very old and some tiling 
very new. A reader might say as he glanced 
at this book : “ Here is one of the most ancient 
things wc have, the Oriental mind, and it is 
looking at one of the freshest and most modern 
things wc have, modern Paris.’^ 

I confess that to me the contrast is of another 
kind. I should say: “Here is something 
which is, so far as its inner force goes, im¬ 
movable, the Oriental mind ; and this is how 
it looks at the most mobile thing on earth, 
the heart of Gaul—yet the mobile thing has a 
history almost as long as, and far more full 
than, the immobile thing,” 
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Upon ti central page ol this book I found a 
really splendid bit of drawing. It is an im- 
])ression of the Statue of the Republic under 
a cold dawn. Now when one thinks what that 
statue means, what portion of the stoical 
philosophy re-arisen after so many centuries 
it enilmdics, what furious combats have raged 
round that ideaI mean combats, not 
tlebates : pain, not rhetoric : men dying in 
great numbers and desiring to kill others as 
they died. When one considers that statue 
l)ut the other day, with the raging mob of 
workmen round it, and when one suddenly 
remembers that the whole thhig is after all 
only of the last hundred years—what a multi- 
l)lieity of life this chief of our European cities 
])ossesses in one’s eyes 1 

The admirable pictures hi this book are 
drawn as nearly in the European manner as 
«)iK! could exjicct, but the feeling is an un- 
<‘)iaugiug feeling which we know in Eastern 
things. The mind is like deep and level water, 
iKiver stirred by wind: a big lake in a crater 
of the hills. Rut the thing drawn is as moving 
and as living as the air. 

I wonder whether tliis artist, as he stood 
and <h-ew, felt as a European feels when he 
stands and draws in any one of our immemorial 
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sites : by the Pool of London, or at the toj) of 
the rue St. Jacques, or in tlic place of the 
Martyrdom at Toulouse, or lookin^^ at the 
most ancient yellow dusts of Toledo from over 
the tumbling strength of the Tagus ? He may 
have felt it . . . perhaps . . . for all his 
work, even the little introduction that he 
has written shows that astonishing adapt¬ 
ability and exceedingly rapid intcllig(a\ce 
which arc the marks of the Japanese to-duy. 
But if he felt it lie must have felt it by educa¬ 
tion. For us it is in our blood. We stand 
upon those sites and we feel ourself in and 
part of a stream of life that seems almost in¬ 
capable of ending. And iliat brings me back 
to where I began, How much longer will our 
civilization endure ? 

Will it end ? It has many enemies, jnost 
of them unconscious, lias mocU^rn Knrope. 

It has men within it who imagine* that the* 
eorreetiou of some Ja.rge abuse and the with¬ 
drawal of some considerable part of its fubrici 
in the eorreetiou of that abuse, is a mall,er 
concerning only their one gencTution. These 
men visibly put in peril tlie balaiuic of that 
civilization by their very (intliusiasnu 

It has a lesser number of oUutr t^nemies 
within itself; enemies more dangerous, who 
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do believe that some quite new thing 
alien to the soul of Europe ean be imposed 
upon that soul. These men are always for 
anarchy; they delight in emphasizing all 
that seems to diminish the responsibility and 
the freedom of citizens, and it is their pleasure 
to accelerate every tendency which may 
destroy, from whatever side, our permanent 
solution of domestic and of natural things ; 
famili(‘s, ju'operties, armies. 

Tlu‘ common faith which was, as it were, 
the cenn^nt of our civilization has been hit so 
hard that soinci do ask themselves openly the 
(|U(‘Stion that was only whispered some little 
l.inuj ago—whether the cement still holds. It is 
(juitc ecadain that it that last symbol and 
reality disintegrates, if the Catholic Church 
l(‘av(‘S it, Europe has come to an end, 

But th(‘S(i (juestions arc not yet to be met 
by any r(‘i)ly. And when I ask myself those 
qac‘Stious, and I always do when I sec the 
Seine* going by the walls that were Cscsar’s 
pnrh'ying ground with the chiefs, Dionysius’s 
prison, Julian’s olTlce, Dagobert’s palace, and 
whieli have been subject to everything from 
Charl(‘magne to the Bourbons, and which 
hav<i (within the memory of men whom I 
myself ha,ve known) emded the Monarchy and 
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seen passing by a wholly new society—^whcn 
I ask myself those questions, I answer less 
and less with every year. 

Time was, in the University, say twenty 
years ago, one would have said : “ It is all 
over. Everything that can destroy us has 
triumphed.” Time was, say ten years ago, 
in the heat of a particular struggle which raged 
all over the West, one could have said with 
the enthusiasm of the fight, that continuity 
would win. But to-day, whether because one 
has aecumulated knowledge or because things 
are really more contused, it is difficult to 
reply. 


A man with our knowledge and our ex¬ 
perience of what Europe has been and is, 
standing in the grey and decayed Roman 
city of the Fifth Century, and watching the 
little barbarian troop riding into Lutetia, 
might have said that a gradual darkness would 
swallow us all, especially since he knew that 
just beyond the narrow seas in Eastern 
Britain a dense pall then covered the corpse 
of the Roman civilization, 

A man working on the Tour St. Jacques, 
the last of the Gothic, might have seen nothing 
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but anarchy and the end ol all good work in 
the change that was surging round him : the 
Huguenots, the new Splendour, the cruelty 
and the making of lies. 

Certainly those who were present in Paris 
before the 10th of August, ’92, thought an end 
had come, and believed the Revolution to be 
ti most unfruitful and tempestuous death; 
imagining Europe to have no hope but in the 
j)ossil)le extinction of the flame. 

All three judgments would have been wrong. 
And when one lakes that typical Paris again, 
and lumdles it and loolcs at it and thinks 
of it as the example and the symbol of all our 
time; just as one is bcgimiing to say “ The 
thing is dying,” the memory of similar deaths 
that were not deaths in the past returns to one 
and one must be silent. 

Never was Euro])c less conscious of herself, 
never did she more freely admit the forces 
that destroy, than she admits them to-day. 
Ne\'er was evil more insolently or more 
glaringly in power; never had it less fear of 
(ihastisejuent than in the whirlwind of our 
tinu‘. If that whirlwind is mechanical, and if 
this vast anarchic commerce, those blaring 
papers, these sudden fortunes, these fre- 
cjueiit and unparalleled huge wars, arc the 
zojj 
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breaking up of all that once made Europe, 
then the answer to the question is plain: but 
it may be that there are things not mechanical 
but organic: seeds surviving in the ruin 
which will grow up into living forms, Wc 
shall see. 



The Human Charlatan 

I T is curious that the Scientific Spirit has 
never tabulated any research, even super¬ 
ficial, upon the human type of charlatan. 

It is the essence of a charlatan that he aims 
at the results of certain excellences in the full 
consciousness that he docs not possess, those 
excellences. The material upon which he works 
is twofold: the ignorance and the noble appetite 
for reverence in his fellow-men. 

Where animals are concerned the Scientific 
Spirit has tabulated a good deal of careful 
research in this department. We know fairly 
well the habits of the Cuckoo. What seemingly 
harmless organisms arc poisonous to us, and 
why, we have discovered and can catalogue. 
The successful deception practised for pur¬ 
poses of secrecy or greed by such and such 
a creature, wc can discover in our books. But 
no one has tabulated the human charlatan. 

An admirable example upon which one 
can test the whole theory of charlatanism is 
the ridiculous Lombroso. 
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To begin with you have the name. He was 
no more of an Italian than Disraeli, or than 
the present Mayor of Rome ; but his Italian 
name deceives and is intended to deceive, not 
necessarily that it was assumed, but that it 
was paraded as national. Hundreds of honest 
men thought themselves praising the Italian 
character and Italian civilization when the 
newspapers (themselves half duped) had per¬ 
suaded them to blow the trumpet of Lom- 
broso. 

One of the characteristics of the charlatan 
is that he parades the object with which he 
desires to dupe you, and simultaneously hides 
his methods in pushing the thing forward. 
The purveyor of cheap jewellery in White¬ 
chapel docs this. He lets you have the glitter 
of his article full and strong. Where he got it, 
of his own connection with it, and what it is, 
you learn last in the business or not at all. 
The whole process is one of suggestion, or, 
as our forefathers called it, “ hoodwinking,” 
Lombroso was true to type in this regard. 

The European Press was deluged one day 
with notices, praise, reviews of a book which 
was called Degeneration. It was a tenth- 
rate book, but wc were compelled to hear of 
it. No words were fine enough to describe 
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its author. We learnt that his name was 
Nordau. There was no process of logic in 
the book, there was no labour. Where it 
asserted (it was a mass of assertions) it usually 
trespassed on ground which the author could 
not pretend to any familiarity with. Those 
who are already alive to the international 
trick were suspicious and upon their guard 
from the very moment that they smelt the 
thing. The infinitely larger number who do 
not understand the nature of international 
forces were taken in. For one man who read 
the forrago a hundred were taught to magnify 
the name of Nordau. Only when this process 
of suggestion had well sunk in did the public 
casually learn that the said Nordau was a 
connection of Lombroso’s. 

A book of greater value (which is not saying 
much) proceeded from the pen of one Perrero. 
It proposed an examination of the Roman 
Empire and the Roman people. Its thesis 
was, of course, a degradation of both. For 
one man who so much as saw tliat book, a 
hundred went away with the vague impres¬ 
sion that a certain great Ferrero dominated 
European thought. He gave opinions (among 
other things) upon the polity of England so 
absurd and ignorant that, had the process 
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of suggestion not run on before, those opinions 
would only have attained some small measure 
of notoriety from their very fatuousness. But 
the international trick had reversed the 
common and healthy process of human 
thought. We were not allowed to judge the 
man by his work : no, we must accept the 
work on the authority of the man ; only after 
the trick had been successfully worked did it 
come out that Ferrero was a connection of 
Lombroso’s. 

Lombroso’s own department of charlatanry 
was to attack Christian morals in the shape 
of denying man’s power of choice between good 
and evil. 

In another epoch and with other human 
material to work upon his stock-in-trade 
would have taken some other form, but Lom- 
broso had been born into that generation 
immediately preceding our own, whose chief 
intellectual vice was materialism. A name 
could be cheaply made upon the lines of 
materialism, and Lombroso took to it as 
naturally as his spiritual forerunners took 
to rationalist Deism and as his spiritual 
descendants will take to spurious mysticism. 
We shall have in the near future our Lom- 
brosos of the Turning Table, the Rapping 
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Devil, and the Manifesting Dead Great Aunt 
—indeed this development coincided with 
his own old age—^but as things were, the 
easiest charlatanry in his years of vigour was 
to be pursued upon Materialist lines, and on 
Materialist lines did the worthy Lombroso 
proceed. His method was childishly simple, 
and we ought to blush for our time, or rather 
for that of our immediate seniors, that it 
should have duped anybody—^but it was far 
from childishly guileless. 

When the laws are chiefly concerned in 
defending the possessions of those already 
wealthy, and Avhen society, in the decline or 
depression of religion, lakes to the worshipping 
of wealth, those whom the laws will punish 
are generally poor. Such a time was that into 
which Lombroso was born. No man was 
executed for treason, few men were imprisoned 
for it. Cheating on a large scale was an 
avenue to social advancement in most of the 
progressive European countries. The purvey¬ 
ing of false news was a way to fortune : the 
fores taller and the briber were masters of the 
Senate. The sword was sheathed. The popu¬ 
lar instinct which would repress and punish 
cowardice, oppression, the sexual abomina¬ 
tions of the rich, and their cruelties, had no 
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outlet for its expression. The prisons of 
Europe were filled in the main with the least 
responsible, the weakest willed, and the most 
unrortunate of the very poor. We owe to 
Lombroso the epoch-making discovery that 
the weakest willed, the least responsible, 
and the most unfortunate of the very poor 
often suffer from physical degradation. With 
such an intellectual equipment Lombroso 
erected the majestic structure of human 
irresponsibility. 

Two hundred men and women arc arrested 
for picking pockets in such and such a district 
in the course of a year. The contempt for 
human dignity which is characteristic of 
modern injustice permits these poor devils to 
be treated like so many animals, to be thrashed, 
tortured, caged, and stripped : measured, re¬ 
corded, dealt with as vile bodies for experi¬ 
ment. Lombroso (or for that matter anyone 
possessed of a glimmering of human reason) 
can see that of these two hundred unfortunate 
wretches, a larger proportion will be diseased 
or malformed, than would be the case among 
two hundred taken at random among the better 
fed or better housed and more carefully nur¬ 
tured citizens. The Charlatan is in clover 1 He 
gathers his statistics: twenty-three per cent 
214 
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squint, eighteen per cent have lice—what is 
really cojiclusive, no less than ninety-three per 
eent suffer from metagrobolization of the 
hyperdromedarics, which is scientist Greek 
for the consequences of not having enough 
to eat. It docs not take much knowledge 
of men and things to sec what the Charlatan 
can make of such statistics. Loinbroso pumps 
the method dry and then produces a theory 
uncommonly comfortable to the well-to-do— 
that their fcllow-mcn if unfortunate can be 
treated as irresponsible chattels. 

There is the beginning and end of the whole 
humbug. 

With the characteristic lack of reason which 
is at once the weakness and the strength of this 
vicious clai^-trap, a totally disconnected—^and 
equally obvious-—series of facts is dragged in. 
If men drink too much, or if they have in¬ 
herited insanity, or are in any other way 
afflicted, by their own fault or that of others, 
in the action of the will, they will be prone 
to irresjponsibilitics and to follies ; and where 
such irresponsibilities and follies endanger the 
comfort of the well-to-do, the forces of modern 
society will be used to restrain them. Their 
acts of violence or of unrestrained cupidity 
being unaccompanied by calculation will lead 
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to the lock-up. And so you have another 
stream of statistics showing that ‘‘ alcoholism ” 
(which is scientist for drinking too much) and 
epilepsy and lunacy do not make for material 
success. 

On these two disparate legs poses the rickety 
structure which has probably already done 
its worst in European jurisprudence and 
against which the common sense of society is 
already reacting. 

Fortunately for men, Charlatanry of that 
calibre has no very permanent effect. It is 
too silly and too easily found out. If Lombroso 
had for one moment intended a complete 
theory of Materialist morals or had for one 
moment believed in the stuff which he used for 
self-advertisement, he would have told us 
how physically to distinguish the cosmopoli¬ 
tan and treasonable financier, the fraudulent 
company-worker, the traitor, the tyrant, the 
pornographer, and the coward. These in 
high places are the curse of modern Europe— 
not the most wretched of the very poor. Of 
course Lombroso could tell us nothing of the 
sort; for there is nothing to tell. 

Incidentally it is worthy of remark that this 
man was one of those charlatans who are found 
out in time. Common sense revolted, and in 
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rcvolLing managed to expose its enemy very 
effectively while that enemy was still alive. 
A hundred tricks were played upon the fellow : 
it is sufficient to quote two. 

After a peculiarly repulsive trial for murder 
in Paris, a wag sent the photograph of two 
hands, a right hand and a left hand, to the 
great criminologist, telling him they were those 
of the murderer, and asking for his opinion. 
He replied in a document crammed with the 
pompous terms of the scientific cheap-jack, 
hybrid Greek and Latin, and barbarous in 
the extreme. lie discovered malformations in 
the lingers and twenty other mysteries of bis 
craft, whicli exactly proved why these hands 
were necessarily and by the predestination of 
blind Nature the hands of a murderer. Then 
it was that the wag published his letter and 
the reply, with the grave annotation that the 
left hand was his own (he was a man of letters) 
and the right liand that of an honest fellow 
who washed down his carriage. 

The other anecdote is as follows ; Loinbroso 
produced a piece of fatuous nonsense about 
the Political Criminal Woman. He based 
it upon “ the skull of Charlotte Corday ”— 
which skull he duly analysed, measured, and 
labelled with the usual regiment of long and 
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incomprehensible words. Upon the first ex¬ 
amination of the e'S'idence it turned out that 
the skull was no more Charlotte Corday’s 
than Queen Anne’s-—a medical student had 
sold it to a humble Curiosity Shop, and the 
dealer, ^vho seems to ha\'c had some intellectual 
afiinity "with the Lonibroso tribe, had labelled 
it for purposes of sale, “ The Skull of Charlotte 
Corday.” Lombroso swallowed it. 

The Ass! 



The Barbarians ^ o c^y 

T he use of analogy, which is so wise 
and necessary a thing in historical judg¬ 
ment, has a knack of slij^ping into the falsest 
forms. 

When ancient civilization broke down its 
breakdown was accompanied by the infiltra¬ 
tion of barbaric auxiliaries into the Roman 
armies, by the settlement of Barbarians (prob¬ 
ably in small numbers) upon Roman land, 
and, in some provinces, by devastating, though 
not usually permanent, irruptions of barbaric 
hordes. 

The presence of these foreign elements, 
coupled with the gradual loss of so many 
arts, led men to speak of ‘‘ the Barbarian in¬ 
vasions ” as though these were a principal cause 
of what was in reality no more than the old 
age and fatigue of an antique society. 

Upon the model of this conception men, 
watching the dissolution of our own civiliza¬ 
tion to-day, or at least its corruption, have 
asked themselves whence those Barbarians 
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would come that should complete its final 
ruin. The first, the least scholarly and the 
most obvious idea was that of the swamping 
of Europe by the East. It was a conception 
which requried no learning, nor even any 
humour. It was widely adopted and it was 
ridiculous. Others, with somewhat more 
grasp of reality, coined the phrase that the 
barbarians which should destroy the civiliza¬ 
tion of Europe were already breeding under 
the terrible conditibns of our great cities.” 
This guess conlained, indeed, a half-truth, 
fur though the degradation of human life in 
the great industrial cities of England and the 
United States was not a cause of our decline 
it was very certainly a symptom of it. More¬ 
over, industrial society, notably in this country 
and in Germany, while increasing rapidly in 
numbers, is breeding steadily from the worst 
and most degraded types. 

But the truth is that no such mechanical 
cxifianation will suffice to set forth the causes 
of a civilization’s decay. Before the barbarian 
in any form can appear in it, it must already 
have weakened. If it cannot absorb or reject 
an alien element it is because its organism has 
grown enfeebled, and its powers of digestion 
and excretion are lost or deteriorated; and 
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whoever would restore any society which 
menaces to lall, must busy himself about the 
inward nature of that society much more than 
about its external dangers or the merely 
mechanical and numerical factors of peril to 
be discovered within it. 

Whenever we look for “ the barbarian,” 
whether in the decline of our own society or 
that of some past one whose historical fate 
we may be studying, we are looking rather for 
a visible effect of disease than for its source. 

None the less to mark those visible effects 
is instructive, and without some conspectus 
of them it will be impossible to diagnose the 
disease. A modern man may, therefore, well 
ask where the barbarians are that shall enter 
into our inheritance, or whose triumphs shall, 
if it be permitted, at least accompany, even 
if they cannot effect, the destruction of 
Christendom. 

With that word “ Christendom ” a chief 
part of the curious speculation is at once sug¬ 
gested. Whether the scholar hates or loves, 
rejects or adopts, ridicules or admires, the re¬ 
ligious creed of Europe, he must, in any case, 
recognize two prime historical truths. The first 
is that that creed wliich wc call tlic Christian 
religion was the soul and meaning of European 
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civilization during the period of its active and 
united existence. The second is that wherever 
the religion characteristic of a people has 
failed to react against its own decay and has in 
some last catastrophe perished, then that people 
has lost soon after its corporate existence. 

So much has passion taken the place of 
reason in matters of scholarship that plain 
truths of this kind, to which all history 
bears witness, are accepted or rejected rather 
by the appetite of the reader than by his 
rational recognition of them, or his rational 
disagreement. If we will forget for a mo¬ 
ment what we may desire in the matter and 
merely consider what we know, we shall with¬ 
out hesitation admit both the propositions 1 
have laid down. Christendom was Christian, 
not by accident or superficially, but in a 
formative connection, just as an Englishman 
is English or as a poem is informed by a 
definite scheme of rhythm. It is equally true 
that a sign and probably a cause of a society’s 
end is the dissolution of that causative moral 
thing, its philosophy or creed. 

Now here we discover the first mark of the 
Barbarian. 

Note that in the peril of English society 
to-day there is no positive alternative to the 
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ancient philosophic tradition of Christian 
Europe. It has to meet nothing more sub¬ 
stantive than a series of negations, often eon- 
tradictory, but all allied in their repugnance to 
a fixed certitude in morals. 

So far has this process gone that to be 
writing as I am here in public, not even 
de tending the creed of Christendom, but 
postulating its historic place, and pointing 
out that the considerable attaek now carried 
on against it is symptomatic of the dissolution 
of our society, has about it something teme¬ 
rarious and odd. 

Next look at seeondary effects and con¬ 
sider how certain root institutions native to 
the long development of Europe and to her 
individuality are the subjeet of attack, and 
note the nature of the attack. 

A fool will maintain that change, which is 
the law of life, can be presented merely as a 
matter of degree, and that, because our insti¬ 
tutions have always been subject to change, 
therefore their very disappearance can proceed 
without the loss of all that has in the past 
been ourselves. 

But an argument of this sort has no weight 
with the serious observer. It is certain that if 
the fundamental institutions of a polity are 
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no longer regarded as fundamental by its 
citizens, that polity is about to pass through 
the total change which in a living organism 
we call death. 

Now the modern attack upon property and 
upon marriage (to take but two fundamental 
institutions of the European) is precisely of 
this nature. Our peril is not that certain men 
attack the one or the other and deny their 
moral right to exist. Our peril rather is that, 
quite as much as those who attack, those who 
defend seem to take for granted the relative¬ 
ness, the artificiality, the non-fundamental 
character of the institution which they are 
apparently concerned to support. 

See how marriage is defended. To those 
who would destroy it under the plea of its 
inconveniences and tragedies, the answer is 
no longer made that, good or ill, it is an 
absolute and is intangible. The answer made 
is that it is convenient, or useful, or necessary, 
or merely traditional. 

Most significant of all, the terminology of 
the attack is on the lips of the defence, but the 
contrary is never the case. Those opponents 
of marriage who abound in modern England 
will never use the term ‘‘ a sacrament,” yet 
how many for whom marriage is still a sacra- 
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ment will forego the pseudo-scientific jargon 
of their opponents ? 

The threat against property is upon the 
same lines. That property should be restored 
that most citizens should enjoy it, that it is 
normal to the European family in its healthy 
state—all this we hear less and less. More 
and more do we hear it defended, however 
morbid in form or unjust in use, as a necessity, 
a trick which secures a greater stability for 
the State, or a mere power which threatens 
and will break its opponents tyrannously. 

The spirit is abroad in many another minor 
matter. In its most grotesque form it challenges 
the accuracy of mathematics ; in its most 
vicious, the clear processes of the human 
reason. The Barbarian is as proud as a 
savage in a top hat when he talks of the ellip¬ 
tical or the hyperbolic universe and tries to 
picture parallel straight lines converging or 
diverging—^but never doing anything so vul¬ 
garly old-fashioned as to remain parallel. 

The Barbarian when he has graduated to be 
a “ pragmatist,” struts like a nigger in evening 
clothes, and believes himself superior to the 
gift of reason, or free to maintain that defini¬ 
tion, limit, quantity and contradiction are 
little childish things which he has outgrown. 
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The Barbarian is very certain that the 
exact reproduction in line or colour of a thing 
seen is beneath him, and that a drunken blur 
for line, a green sky, a red tree and a purple 
cow for colour, arc the mark of great painting. 

The Barbarian hopes'—and that is the very 
mark of him—that he can have his cake and 
cat it too. He will consume what civilization 
has slowly produced after generations of 
selection and effort, but he will not be at the 
pains to replace such goods, nor indeed has he 
a comprehension of the virtue that has brought 
them into being. Discipline seems to him 
irrational, on which account he is for ever 
marvelling that civilization should have 
offended him with priests and soldiers. 

The Barbarian wonders what strange mean¬ 
ing may lurk in that ancient and solemn truth, 
‘‘ Sine Aucioritate nulla viia,^^ 

In a word, the Barbarian is discoverable 
everywhere in this that he cannot make; 
that he can befog or destroy, but that he 
cannot sustain ; and of every Barbarian in the 
decline or peril of every civilization exactly 
that has been true. 

We sit by and watch the Barbarian, we 
tolerate him; in the long stretches of peace 
we arc not afraid. 
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Wc arc tickled by his irreverence, his comic 
inversion of our old certitudes and our fixed 
creeds refreshes us: wc laugh. But as we 
laugh we arc watched by large and awful faces 
from beyond : and on these faces there is no 
smile. 

We iDcrmit our jaded intellects to play with 
drugs of novelty for the fresh sensation they 
arouse, though wc know well there is no good 
in them, but only wasting at the last. 

Yet there is one real interest in watching 
the Barbarian and one that is profitable. 

The real interest of watching the Bar¬ 
barian is not the amusement derivable from 
his antics, but the prime doubt whether he 
will succeed or no, whether he will flourish. 
He is, I repeat, not an agent, but merely a 
symptom, yet he should be watched as a 
symptom. It is not he in his impotence that 
can discover the power to disintegrate the 
great and ancient body of Christendom, but 
if we come to sec him triumphant wc may 
be certain that that body, from causes much 
vaster than such as he could control, is 
furnishing him with sustenance and forming 
for him a congenial soil—and that is as much 
as to say that we are dying. 
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A n apprehension of the past demands two 
kinds of information. 

First, the mind must grasp the nature of 
historic change and must be made acquainted 
with the conditions of human thought in 
each successive period, as also with the general 
aspect of its revolution and progression. 

Secondly, the actions of men, the times, 
that is the dates and hours of such action, 
must be strictly and accurately acquired. 

Neither of these two foundations, upon which 
repose both the teaching and the learning of 
history, is more important than the other. 
Each is essential. But a neglect of the due 
emphasis which one or the other demands, 
though both be present, warps the judgment 
of the scholar and forbids him to apply this 
science to its end, which is the establishment 
of truth. 

History may be called the test of true 
philosophy, or it may be called in a very 
modern and not very dignified metaphor, the 
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object-lesson of political science; or it may 
be called the great story whose interest is 
upon another plane from all other stories 
because its irony, its tragedy and its moral arc 
real, were acted hy real men, and were the 
manifesiatioii of God. 

But whatever brief and epigrammatic sum¬ 
mary we make to explain the value of history 
to men, that formula still remains an im¬ 
perative formula for them all, and I repeat it: 
the end of history is the establishment of 
truth. 

A man may be ever so accurately informed 
as to the dates, the hours, the weather, the 
gestures, the type of speech, the very words, 
the soil, the colour, that between them all 
would seem to build up a particular event. 
But if he is not seized of the mind which lay 
behind all that was human in the business, 
then no synthesis of his detailed knowledge 
is possible. He cannot give to the various 
actions which he knows their due sequence and 
proportion; he knows not what to omit, nor 
what to enlarge upon, among so many, or 
rather a potentially infinite number of facts, 
and his picture will not be (as some would put 
it) distorted ; it will be false. He will not be 
able to use history for its end, which is the 
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establishment of truth. All that he establishes 
by his action, all that he confirms and makes 
stronger, is untruth. And so far as truth is 
concerned, it would be far better that a man 
should be possessed of no history than that 
he should be possessed of history ill stated as 
to the factor of human motive. 

A living man has to aid his judgment and 
to guide him in the establishment of truth, 
contemporary experience. Other men arc his 
daily companions. The consequence and the 
living principles of their acts and of his own 
are fully within his grasp. 

If a man is rightly informed of all the past 
motive and determining mind from which 
the present has sprung, his information will 
illumine and expand and confirm his use of 
that present experience. If he know nothing 
of the past his personal observation and the 
testimony of his own senses are, so far as they 
go, an unshakable foundation. But if he 
brings in aid of contemporary experience an 
appreciation of the past which is false because 
it gives to the past a mind which was not 
its own, then he will not only be wrong upon 
that past but he will tend to be wrong also 
in his conclusions upon the present. He will 
for ever read into the plain facts before 
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him origins and predetermining forces which 
do not explain them and which are not con¬ 
nected with them in the way he imagines. 
And he will easily come to regard his own 
society, which as a wholly uniustructed man 
he might fairly though insufficiently have 
grasped, through a veil of illusion and of false 
philosophy, until at last he cannot even see 
the things before his eyes. In a word, it is 
better to have no history at all than to liave 
history which misconceives the general direc¬ 
tion and the large lines of thought in the im¬ 
mediate and the remote past. 

This being evidently the ease one is tempted 
to say that a just estimate of the revolution 
and the progression of human motive in the 
past is everything to history, and that an 
accurate scholarship in the details of the 
chronicle, in dates especially, is of wholly in¬ 
ferior importance. Such a statement would 
be quite false. Scholarship in history, that 
is an acquaintance with the largest possible 
number of facts, and an accurate retention of 
them in the memory, is as essential to this 
study as of that other background of motive 
which has just been examined. 

The thing is self-evident if we put an 
extreme case. For if a man were wholly 
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ignorant of the facts of history and of their 
sequence, he could not possibly know what 
might lie behind the actions of the past, for 
\vc only obtain communion with that which 
is within and that which is foundational in 
human action by an observation of its external 
effect. 

A man’s history, for instance, is sound and 
on the right lines if he have but a vague and 
general sentiment of the old Pagan civilization 
of the Mediterranean, so long as that sentiment 
corresponds to the very large outline and is 
in sympathy with the main spirit of the 
affair. But he cannot possess so much as an 
impression of the truth if he has not heard 
the names of certain of the great actors, if he 
is wholly unacquainted with the conception 
of a City State, and if the names of Rome, 
of Athens, of Antioch, of Alexandria, and of 
Jerusalem have never been mentioned to him. 

Nor wull a knowledge of facts, however 
slight, be valuable; contrariwise it will be 
detrimental and of negative value to his 
judgment if accuracy in his knowledge be 
lacking. If he were invariably inaccurate, 
thinking that red which was blue, inverting 
the order of any two events and putting with¬ 
out fail in the summer what happened in 
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winter, or in the Germanics what took place 
in Gaul, his facts would never correspond with 
the human motive of them, and his errors upon 
externals would at once close his avenues of 
access towards internal motive and suggest 
other and non-existent motive in its place. 

It is, of course, a childish error to imagine 
that the knowledge of a time grows out of a 
mere accumulation of observation. External 
things do not produce ideas, they only reveal 
them. And to imagine that mere scholarship 
is sufficient to history is to put oneself on 
a level with those who, in the sphere of 
politics, for instance, ignore the necessity of 
political theory and talk muddily of the 
“ working of institutions—as though it were 
possible to judge whether an institution were 
working ill or not when one had no ideal that 
institutions might be designed to attain. But 
though scholarship is not the source of judg¬ 
ment in history, it is the invariable and the 
necessary accompaniment of it. Facts, which 
(to repeat) do not produce ideas but only re¬ 
veal or suggest them, do none the less reveal 
and suggest them, and form the only instru¬ 
ment of such suggestion and revelation. 

Scholarship, accurate and widespread, has 
this further function: that it lends stuff to 
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general apprehension of the past, which, how¬ 
ever just, is the firmer, the larger and the 
more intense as the range of knowledge and 
its fixity increase. And scholarship has one 
more function, which is that it connects, and 
it connects with more and more precision in 
proportion as it is more and more detailed, 
the tendency of the mind to develop a general 
and perhaps justly apprehended idea into 
imaginary regions : for the mind is creative ; 
it will still make and spin, and if you do not 
feed it with material it will spin dreams out of 
emptiness. 

Thus a man will have a just appreciation 
of the thirteenth century in England; he will 
perhaps admire or will perhaps be repelled 
by its whole spirit according to his tempera¬ 
ment or his acquired philosophy; but in 
cither case, though his general impression 
was just, he will tend to add to it excrescences 
of judgment which, as the process continued, 
would at last destroy the true image were not 
scholarship there to come in perpetually and 
check him in his conclusions. He admires it, he 
will tend to make it more national than it was, 
to forget its cruelties because what is good in 
our own age is not accompanied by cruelty. 
He will tend to lend it a science it did not 
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possess because physical science is in our own 
time an accompaniment of greatness. But 
if he reads and reads continually, these 
vagaries will not oppress or warp his vision. 
More and more body will be added to that 
spirit, which he does justly but only vaguely 
know. And he will at last have with the 
English thirteenth century something of that 
acquaintance which one has with a human 
face and voice : these also arc external things, 
and these also are the product of a soul. 

Indeed—^though metaphors are dangerous 
in such a matter—a metaphor may with 
reservation be used to describe the effect of 
the chronicle, of research and of accurate 
scholarship in the science of history. A man 
ill provided with such material is like one 
who sees a friend at a distance; a man well 
provided with it is like a man who sees a 
friend close at hand. Both arc certain of the 
identity of the person seen, both are well 
founded in that certitude; but there arc 
errors possible to the first which are not 
possible to the second, and close and intimate 
acquaintance lends to every part of judgment 
a surety which distant and general acquaint¬ 
ance wholly lacks. The one can say something 
true and say it briefly: there is no more to 
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say. The other can fill in and fill in the picture, 
until though perhaps never complete, it is 
a symptotic to completion. 

To increase one’s knowledge by research, to 
train oneself to an accurate memory of it, 
does not mean that one’s view of the past is 
continually changing. Only a fool can think, 
for instance, that some document somewhere 
will be discovered to show that the mass of 
the pcojJe of London had for James II an 
ardent veneration, or that the national defence 
organized by the Committee of Public Safety 
during the French Revolution was due to the 
unpopular tyranny of a secret society. Rut 
research in either of these eases, and a minute 
and increasing acquaintance with detail, docs 
show one London largely apathetic in the 
first place, and does show one large sections 
of rebellious feeling in the armies of tJic 
Terror. It permits one to apprt^ciate what 
energy and what initiative were uc(‘ded f(n» 
the overthrow of the Stuarts, and to s(‘e from 
how small a body of W(‘althy and dct(‘rmined 
men that j)t)licy pro<‘c(‘dod. It [x^nnits oii<‘ to 
understand how the battles of ’iKJ <‘<)uld n(‘V(‘r 
have been fought uj)on the basis of p(»puhu* 
enthusiasm alone; it permits one to assert 
without exaggeration that the aiiloeratie 
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power of the Committee of Public Safety and 
the scerecy of its action was a necessary con¬ 
dition of the National defence during the 
French Revolution. 

One might conclude by saying what might 
seem too good to be true : namely, that minute 
and accurate information upon details (the 
characteristic of our time in the science of 
history) must of its own nature so corroborate 
just and general judgments of the past, that 
through it, when the modern phase of wilful 
distortion is over, mere blind scholarship will 
restore tradition. 

I say it sounds too good to be true. But 
three or four examples of such action are 
already before us. Consider the Gospel of 
St. John, for instance, or what is called “ the 
Higher Criticism ” of the old Hebrew litera¬ 
ture, and ask yourselves whether modern 
scholarship has not tended to restore the long 
and sane judgment of men, which, when that 
scholarship was still imperfect, seemed to 
imperil. 
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I HAVE long desired to make some protest 
against the attitude which the Very Learned 
take towards literary evidence. I know that the 
Very Learned chop and change. I know that 
they are in this country about fifty years behind 
the Continent. I know that their devotion 
to the extraordinary unintelligent German 
methods will soon be shaken by their dis¬ 
covery that new methods are abroad—in both 
senses of the word “ abroad : for new 
methods have been abroad, thank Heaven, for 
a very long time. 

But I also know that a mere appeal to reason 
will be of very little use, so I propose here to 
give a concrete instance, and I submit it to 
the judgment of the Very Learned. 

The Very Learned when they desire to fix 
the date or the authenticity or both of a piece 
of literature, adopt among other postulates, 
these: 

(1) That tradition doesn’t count. 

(2) That common sense, one’s general know- 
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ledge of the time, and all that multiplex in¬ 
tegration whieh the sane mind effects from 
a million tiny data to a general judgment, is 
too tiny to be worthy of their august con¬ 
sideration. 

(3) That the title “ Very Learned ” (which 
gives them their authority) is tarnished by any 
form of general knowledge, and can only be 
acquired by confining oneself to a narrow 
field in which any fool could become an abso¬ 
lute master in about two years. 

These arc their negative postulates in deal¬ 
ing with a document. 

As to their positive methods, of one hundred 
insufficient tricks I choose in particular these : 

(1) The establishment of the date of the 
document against tradition and general air, 
by allusion discovered within it. 

(2) The conception that all unusual events 
recorded in it are mythical, and therefore 
necessarily anterior to the document. 

(3) The supposition that religious emotion, 
or indeed emotion of any kind, vitiates 
record. 

(4) The use of a single piece of co-relative 
documentary evidence to destroy that general 
judgment. 

(5) The fixed dogma that most writers of 
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the past have spent most of their time in 
forging. 

Now to test these nincompoops I will con¬ 
sider a contemporary document which I know 
a good deal about, called The Path to Rome, 
It professes to be the record of a journey by 
oixc H. Belloc in the year 1901 from Toul in 
Lorraine to Rome in Italy. I will suppose 
that opus to have survived through some acci¬ 
dent into a time which preserved few con¬ 
temporary documents, but which had through 
tradition and through a knowledge of sur¬ 
rounding circumstance, a popular idea of what 
the opening of the twentieth century was like, 
and a pathetic belief that Belloc had taken 
this journey in the year 1901. 

This is how the Very Learned would pro¬ 
ceed to teach the vulgar a lesson in scepticism. 

“A critical examination of the document 
has confirmed me in the conclusion that the 
so-called Path to Rome is composed of three 
distinct elements, which I will call A, W, and 
0.” (See my article September 8, 

113, pp. 233 et seq, for 0. For W, see Furth in 
Die Quellen Critik, 2nd Semestre, 8117.) 

Of these three documents A is certainly 
much earlier than the rather loose criticism of 
Polter in England and Bergmann upon the 
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Continent decided some years a^o in the 
Monograph of the one, and the Diseursions 
which the otlier has incorporated in his Neo- 
CaihoHcisw, in fhc Twenty-Second Century. 

The English scholar advances a certain in¬ 
ferior limit of A.D. 2208, and a donhtful 
superior limit of a.d. 2236. The Gernuin is 
more ]:>recise and fixes the date of A in a year 
certainly lying between 2211 and 2217. I 
need not here recapitulate the well-kiunvn 
arguments with which this view is supported. 
(See Z.M. fs. (Mk. 2) Arch, and the very in¬ 
teresting article of my friend Mr. Gouch in 
the Pursuits of the A.S.) I may say generally 
that their argument reposes upon two con¬ 
siderations : 

(1) The Centime, a coin which is mentioned 
several times in the book, went out of circula¬ 
tion before the middle of the twenty-first 
century, as we know from the only extant 
letter (undoubtedly genuine) of Henri Perro 
to the Prefect of Aude. 

This gives them their superior limit. But 
it is the Inferior Limit which concerns us 
most, and here the argument reposes upon 
one phrase. (Perkins’ edition, p. .) This 
phrase is printed in italies, and runs, Deleted 
by the Censor.'" 

i6 
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It is advanced that wo know that a censor¬ 
ship of books was first established in America 
(wliere, as I shall show, The Path to Rome was 
witten) in the year 2208, and there is ample 
e\1dence of the fact that no such institution 
was in actual existence before the twenty- 
second century in the English-speaking coun¬ 
tries, though there is mention of it elsewhere 
in the twenty-first, and a fragment of the 
twentieth appears to allude to something of the 
kind in Russia at that time. (Baker has con¬ 
fused the Censorship of Books with that of 
Plays, and an unknown form of art called 
‘"Morum*’; probably a species of private 
recitation.) 

Now Dr, Blick has conclusively shown in 
his critical edition of the mass of ancient litera¬ 
ture, commonly known as The Statute Book, 
that the use of italics is common to distinguish 
later interpolation. 

This discovery is here of the first importance. 
Not only does it destroy the case for the phrase, 
Deleted by the Censor,^' as a proof of an In¬ 
ferior Limit, 2208, but in this particular in¬ 
stance it is conclusive evidence that we ha^^e 
interpolation here, for it is obvious that after 
the establishment of a Censorship the right 
would exist to delete a name in the text, and 
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a contemporary Editor would warn the reader 
in the fashion which he has, as a fact, 
employed. 

So mueli for the iicjLjative ar|y;'iiinent. We 
can he certain after Dr. Blick\s ejioch-inakinf^ 
discovery that even the year 2208 is not our 
Inferior Limit for A, but wc have what is 
much better, conclusive evidence of a much 
earlicT Superior Limit, to which I must claim 
the modest title of discoverer. 

There is a passage in A (pp. 170-171) 
notoriously corrupt, in which a dramatic 
dialogue between three cliaracicrs, the 
Duchess, Major Charles and Clara, is no 
longer readable. All attempts to reconstitute 
it have failed, and on that account scholars 
have too much tended to neglect it. 

Now I submit that though the passage is 
hopelessly corrupt its very corruption affords 
us a valuable indication. 

The Duchess, in a stage indication, is made 
to address “ Major Charles.*’ It is notorious 
that the term “ Major ” applied to a certain 
functionary in a religious body probably 
affiliated to the Jesuits, known to modern 
scholars under a title drawn from the only 
contemporary fragment concerning it, as 
“ Old Booth’s Ramp.” This society was sup- 
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pressed in Amcri(»a in the year 2012, ami ihe 
United States tvere the last country in which it 
survived. 

No matter how correct, therefore, the text 
is in this }mssapfe, we may be certain that even 
the careless scribe took the contemporary 
existence of a “ major ” for granted. And 
w^e may be equally certain that even our 
existing version of A incorporated in the only 
text we possess, was not written later than the 
first years of the twenty-first century. We 
have here, therefore, a new superior limit 
of capital importance, but, what is even more 
important, we can fix with fair accuracy a 
new inferior limit as well. 

In the Preface (whose original attachment 
to A is undoubted) we have the title “ Cap¬ 
tain Monologue,'’ p. xii (note again the 
word “ Captain,” an allusion to Booth’s 
Ramp’'), and in an anonymous fragment 
(B.M. m.s.s., 336 N., (60) bearing the title 
‘‘ Club Gossip,” I have found the following 
conclusive sentence: “He used to bore us stiff, 
and old Burton invented a brand new title 
for him, ‘ Captain Monologue,’ about a year 
before he died, which the old chap did an hour 
or two after dinner on Derby Day,” 

Now this phrase is decisive. We have 
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several allusions to ‘"dinner’" (in all, t‘i.uht, 
ami a dnnhtiul ninfln lahnialetl l>v Zietlien in 
his Carpus, lus, .lut,), Tliev all nli^r lo some 
.i^rcat pnblk* fmictkm Hie natuiv of 

’vvhieh is l()sl, but A\ln<*h uiult»ubt<‘dly heltl 
a iFreal place in polilieal life. At ^\llal in¬ 
tervals this funelion occurred we cannot t<'lb 
but the coiucid(‘ut allusion to Derby Day 
settles it. 

The only Lord Derby canonized by the 
Church died in lOOO, and the proimdj^atiim 
of Beatilicution (the earliest date that would 
permit the use of the word day ” for this 
Saint) was issued by Pope Urban XV’' in 
May, 200J3. It is, therefore, absolutely certain 
that A was written at some time between the 
j^'ears 2003 to 2012. Nearer tluiii that I do not 
profess to lix it; but I confess that the 
allusion (p. 220) to drinking coffee, coupled 
with the corresponding allusion to drinking 
coffee in a licence issued for a Lockhart’s 
Restaurant in 2000, iueliiU‘S me to that precise 
year iis the year in which A ap]H‘aivd. or at 
any rate was written. 

I think in the above I have established the 
date of A beyond dispute. 

I have no ease to bring forward of general 
coiicliisions, and I know that uiaiiy scholars will 
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find my argument, however irrefutable, dis¬ 
turbing, for it is universally admitted that 
excluding the manifestly miraculous episodes 
of The Oracle, The Ointment of Epinal, The 
View of the Al 2 :>s over a Hundred Miles, etc., 
which arc all of them properly referred to 
in W and d respectively, A itself contains 
numerous passages too closely connected with 
the text to be regarded as additions, yet 
manifestly legendary—such as the perpetual 
allusions to spirits, and in particular to a spirit 
called “ Devil,” the inordinate consumption of 
wine, the gift of tongues, etc. etc. But I 
submit that a whole century, especially in a 
time which pullulated with examples of cre¬ 
dulity, such as the “ Flying Men,” “ The 
Telephone,” Wireless Telegraphy,” etc., is 
ample to allow for the growth of these 
mythical features. 

I take it, therefore, as now established, that 
A in its entirety is not later than 2012 and 
probably as early as 2006. Upon W I cannot 
yet profess to have arrived at a decision, but 
I incline to put it about forty years later, 
while 6 (which includes most of the doggerel 
and is manifestly in another style, and from 
another hand) is admitted to be at least a 
generation later than “ W ” itself. 
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In a further paper I shall discuss the much- 
disputed point of authorship, and I shall 
attempt to show that Belloc, though the sub¬ 
ject of numerous accretions, was a real histori¬ 
cal figure, and that the author of A may even 
have worked upon fragments preserved by oral 
tradition from the actual conversation of that 
character. 

That is how the damned fools write : and 
with brains of that standard Germans ask 
me to deny my God! 
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1 a!^ke(l Old Biggs (as the Duke of Ractoii used to 
be called) what he thought of Charlie Wilson. Old 
Biggs answered, ^Mau like that’s one of two things : 
A FanaXh or a Fanatic.’ I thought this very funny.’ 
— St, Germans Sporting JlemcirSj ^"ol. II, p. 180. 

T his is a kind of man whom we all love 
and yet all desire to moderate. He is 
excessive only in good, but his excess therein 
is dangerous. He proceeds from less to more ; 
first irritated, then exasperated, then mad. 
He will not tolerate the necessary foibles of 
mankind. No, nor even their misunder¬ 
standings. He himself commonly takes refuge 
in some vice or other, but a small one, and 
from this bastion defends himself against all 
comers. 

The Fanatic will exaggerate the operations 
of war. If it be necessary in the conquest 
of a province to murder certain women, he will 
cry shame blindly, without consideration of 
martial conditions or remembrance that what 
we do in war is absolved by indemnities there- 
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after following. It is the same with the death 
of children in warfare, whether these be 
starved to death in concentration camps or 
more humanely spitted, or thrown down wells, 
or dealt with in some other fashion, such as 
the braining of them against walls and gate- 
posts : nothing will suit the Fanatic in these 
matters but a complete and absolute absten¬ 
tion from them, without regard to strategy 
or tactics or any other part of military science. 
Now many a man shall argue against practices 
of one sort or another, as against excesses. 
But the Fanatic is nothing so reasonable, 
being bound by a law of liis nature, or rather 
a lack of law, to violent outburst with no re¬ 
straint upon it, and to impotent gnashings. 

It is so also in affairs of State when peace 
reigns, for the Fanatic is for ever denouncing 
what all men know must be, and making of 
common hapi^enings an uncommon crime. 
Thus, when a minister shall borrow of a money¬ 
lender certain sums which this last generously 
puts before him without condition ov expense, 
wiiat must your Fanatic do, but poke and 
pry into the wdiole circumstance, and wdicn 
the usurer has his just reward, and is made 
a Peer to settle our laws for us, the Fanatic 
will go vainly about from one newspaper to 
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another seeking which shall print his foolish 
“ protest ” (as he calls it). Mark you also 
that the Fanatic is (j[uite indifferent to this : 
that his foolishness is of no effect. He will 
roar in an empty field as loud as any bull and 
challenge all men to meet him, and seems well 
pleased whether they come or no. 

It is of the fanatical temper to regard some 
few men as heroes, or demigods, and then 
again, these having failed in something, to 
revile them damnably. Thus by the old 
religious sort you will find the Twelve Apostles 
in the Gospel very foolishly revered and made 
much of as though they were so many Idols, 
but let one of these (Judas to wit) show states¬ 
manship and a manly sense, and Lord ! how 
the Fanatic docs rail at him I 

So it is also with foreign nations. The 
Fanatic has no measure there and sj^eaks of 
them as though they were his province, seeing 
that it is of his essence never to comprehend 
di\Trsity of circumstance or measure. Thus 
our cousins oversea will very properly burn 
alive the negroes that infest them in those 
parts, and their children and young people 
will, when the negro has been thus dispatched, 
collect his bones or charred clothing to keep 
the same in their collections, which later 
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they cojiipare one with another. This is their 
Inisiness not ours, and has proved in I he effect 
of yreal value to their eomiuoinvealth. lint 
the Fanatic will have none of it. To hear him 
talk you ini^dit iniaj^dne liiinself a ne^n'o or otie 
that had in his own liesli tasted the lirts and 
in his ra^'e he will blame one man and another 
(luite indiscriminately: now the [(ood Presi¬ 
dent of these people (Mr. Roosevelt as he once 
was), now the liimible instrument of justice 
^^hu should have put a match to the iVfrieiin. 
And all this without the least consideration of 
those surrounding things and haps which 
made such dealing with negroes a very neces¬ 
sary tiling. 

There is nothing woi’kable or of pur])ose in 
what this man does. He is fur ever tpuirrelling 
with other men for their lack of time or memory 
or even courtesy to himself, for on this point 
he is \'ei’y tender. He wearies men with re¬ 
peating to them their own negotiations, as 
though these were in some way disgraceful. 
Tims if a man has taken a sum of money in 
order to write of the less pleasing (*haraeters 
of his motlier; or if Iu‘ has st>ld liis v<kte in 
Parliament; or if he has become for his own 
good reasons the servant of someone wealthier 
than he; or if he has seen lit to deal with the 
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enenucs of las country, the Fanatic will blurt 
out and blare such a man’s considered action, 
ho[)in^^ it would seem, to have some support 
in his mere raviu^f at it. But this he nev'cr gets, 
for mankind in the lump is too weighty and 
reasoiuible to accept any such wildness. 

There is no curing the Fanatic, neither with 
offers of Money nor with blows, nor is there 
any method whatsoever of silencing him, save 
imprisonment, which, in this country, is the 
method most commonly taken. But in the 
main there is no need to act so violently by 
him, seeing that all men laugh at him for a 
fool and that he will have no man at his side. 
Commonly, he is of no effect at all, and we 
may remain his friend though much contemp¬ 
tuous of him, since contempt troubles him 
not at all. But there are moments, and notably 
in the doubt of a war, when the Fanatic may 
do great ill indeed. Then it is men’s business 
to have liim out at once and if necessary to put 
him to death, but Avliether by beheading, by 
hanging, or l)y crucifixion it is for sober judges 
to decide. 

The Irish are very fanatical, and have 
driven from their country many landlords 
rornicrly wealthy Avho were the support and 
mainstay of all the island. It may be seen 
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in Ireland how fanaticism can impoverish. 
Upon the other hand, the people of the Mile 
End Road and round by the north into 
Haekney Downs and so southward and 
westward into Whitechapel by Ilomidsdileh 
arc not fanatical at all, and enjoy for their 
reward an abounding prosperity. 
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A fter the failure oi the numerous con¬ 
ferences *\vhich have been held behveen 
Charles Stuart and the Commissioners of 
Parliament, and after a trial in Westminster 
Hall the incidents of which it would be pain¬ 
ful to recall, the Court appointed for the pur¬ 
pose has reached a conclusion with which we 
think the mass of En][5lishmen will, however 
reluctantly, agree. The courtesy and good 
feeling upon which wc pride ourselves in our 
political life seem to have been strangely for¬ 
gotten during the controversies of the last 
few months. It would be invidious to name 
particular instances, and wc readily admit that 
the circumstances were abnormal. Feeling 
ran high, and with Englishmen at least, who 
are accustomed to call a spade a spade, strong 
words will follow upon strong emotions ; but 
we can hope that the final decision of the 
Court will have put behind us for ever one 
of the most critical periods of discussion, with 
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all its deplorable excesses and wild and whirling? 
words, which we can remember in modern 
times. 

Upon the principle of the conclnsion to 
which the Court has come there is a virtual 
unanimity. Men as different as Colonel 
Harrison on the one hand and Mr. Justice 
Bradshaw on the other, Mr. Cromwell—whom 
surely all agree in regarding as a representa¬ 
tive Englishman-—and that very different 
character, Mr. Ireton, whom we do not ahvays 
agree with, but who certainly stands for a 
great section of opinion, arc at one upon a 
policy which has received no serious criticism, 
and recommends itself even to such various 
social types as the blunt soldier, Colonel Pride, 
and the refined aristocrat, Lord Grey of 
Groby. 

But though a matter of such supreme 
importance to the mass of the people, a 
measure which it is acknowledged will bring 
joy to the joyless, light to those who sit in 
darkness, and a new hope in their old age to 
fift(‘en millions of British working men and 
women, may be unanimously agreed to in 
princijdc, it is unfortunately possible to defeat 
even so beneficent a measure by tactics of 
delay and by a prolonged criticism upon 
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detail, Tlie Government have therefore, in our 
opinion, acted wisely in determining to pro¬ 
ceed with due expedition to the execution of 
Charles Stuart, and we do not anticipate any 
such resistance, even partial and sj^oradic, 
as certain rash freelances of politics have 
prophesied. There was indeed some time ago 
some doubt as to the success of a policy to 
which the Government was pledged, and in 
spite of the strong and disciplined majority 
which they commanded in the House, in spite 
of the fact that the House was actually 
unanimous upon the general lines of that 
policy, many people up and down the country, 
who did not fully comprehend it, had been 
led to act rashly and even riotously against 
its proposals. All that we may fairly say is 
now over, and we ti'ust that the Government 
will have the firmness to go forward with a 
piece of work in which it now undoubtedly 
has the support of every class of society. 

We should be the last to deny the import¬ 
ance of meeting any serious objection in detail 
that still remains. Thus the inhabitants of 
Charing Cross have a legitimate grievance 
when they say that the scene of the execution 
will be hidden from them by the brick building 
which stands at the northern end of Whitehall, 
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but they must remember that all practical 
measures involv^e compromise and iluit if 
their point of view alone had been considered 
and the scaffold were to be erected upon the 
north of that annex, the crowd for which the 
Home Secretary has made such wise provision 
by the erection of strong temporary iDarriers in 
the Court of the Palace would have no chance 
of attending at the ceremony. 

We confess that the more serious point seems 
to us to arise on the Bishop of London's sug¬ 
gestion that only the clergy of the Established 
Church should be present upon the platform, 
and we very much fear that this pretension^— 
in our view a very narrow and contemptible 
one—^will receive the support of that large 
number of our fellow-citizens which is still at¬ 
tached to the Episcopal forms of Christianity. 
But we take leave to remind them, and the 
Bishop of London himself, that the present 
moment, when the Free Churches have so 
fully vindicated their rights to public recog¬ 
nition, is hardly one in which it is decent 
to press these old-fashioned claims of privi¬ 
lege. 

There is a third matter which we cannot 
conclude without mentioning : we refer to the 
attitude of Charles Stuart himself. While the 
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matter was still s%ib judice wo purposely re¬ 
frained from making any comment, as is the 
laudable custom, we are glad to say, in the 
country. But now the sentence has been 
pronounced wc think it our duty to i:>rotcst 
against the attitude of Charles Stuart during 
the last scene of this momentous political con¬ 
troversy. He is too much of an English 
gentleman and statesman to exaggerate the 
significance of our criticism, or to fail to under¬ 
stand the spirit in which it is offered, for that 
is entirely friendly, but he must surely recog¬ 
nize by this time, that such petty ebullitions 
of temper as he exhibited in refusing to plead 
and in wearing his hat in the presence of men 
of such eminence as Mr, Justice Bradshaw were 
unworthy of him and of the great cause which 
he represents. He would have done well to 
take a lesson from the humble tipstaff of the 
Court, who, though not required to do so by 
the Judges, instantly removed his cap when 
they appeared and only put it on again when 
he was conducting the prisoner back after the 
rising of the Court. 

Finally, we hope that all those who have 
been permitted by the Home Secretary to be 
present at Whitehall upon next Tuesday will 
remember our national reputation for sobriety 
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and judgment in great affairs of the State and 
will be guilty of nothing that might make it 
necessary for the Government to use severe 
measures utterly repugnant to the spirit of 
English liberty. 



The Obituary Notice 


M r. IIEEOD, whose death has just been 
announced by a telegram from Lyons, 
was one of the most striking and forceful 
personalities of our time. 

By birth he was a Syrian Jew, suffering 
from the prejudice attaching to such an origin, 
and apparently with little prospect of achiev¬ 
ing the great place which he did achieve in the 
eager life of our generation. 

But his indomitable energy and his vast 
comprehension of men permitted him before 
the close of his long and useful life to impress 
himself upon his contemporaries as very few 
even of the greatest have done. 

Our late beloved sovereign, Tiberius, per¬ 
haps the keenest judge of men in the whole 
Empire, is said to have remarked one evening 
in the smoking-room to his guests, when Herod 
had but recently left the apartment i “ Gentle¬ 
men, that man is the corner-stone of my 
Eastern policy,” and the tone in which His 
Majesty expressed this opinion was, we may 
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be sure, that not only .of considered judg¬ 
ment, but of equally considered reverence and 
praise. 

It is a striking testimony to Mr. Herod’s 
character that while he was still quite un¬ 
known (save, of course, as the heir of his father) 
he mastered the Greek and Latin tongues, and 
we And in his diary the shrewd remark that 
as the first was necessary to culture, so was 
the second to statesmanship. 

It would have been impossible to choose 
a more difficult moment than that in which 
the then unknown Oriental lad was entrusted 
by the Imperial Government with the task 
which he has so triumphantly accomplished. 
The Levant, as our readers know, presents 
problems of peculiar difficulty, and though 
we can hardly doubt that the free and demo¬ 
cratic genius of our country would at last 
have solved them, we owe it to the memory 
of this remarkable personality that the solu¬ 
tion of them should have been so triumphantly 
successful. 

We will not here recapitulate the obscure 
and often petty intrigues whicli have com¬ 
bined to give the politics of Judica and its 
neighbourhood a character of anarchy. It is 
enough to point out that when Mr. Herod 
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was first entrusted with his mission the 
gravest doubts were entertained as to whether 
the cause of order could prevail. The finances 
of the province were in chaos, and that detest¬ 
able masquerade of enthusiasm to which the 
Levantines arc so deplorably addicted, es¬ 
pecially on their “ religious ” side, had baffled 
cYQvy attempt to re-establish order. 

Mr. Herod’s father (to whom it will be 
remembered the Empire had entrusted the 
beginnings of this difficult business), though 
undoubtedly a great man, had incurred the 
hatred of all the worst and too powerful forces 
of disorder in the district. His stern sense of 
justice and his unflinching resolution in one 
of the last affairs of his life, when he had pro¬ 
mulgated his epoch-making edict to regulate 
the infantile death-rate—a scientific measure 
grossly misunderstood and unfortunately re¬ 
sented by the populace-—had left a peculiarly 
dillieult inheritance to the son. The women 
of the lower classes (as is nearly always the 
ease in these social reforms) proved the chief 
obstacle, and legends of the most fantastic 
character W'ta’c—and still are—current in the 
slums of-Tiberias with regard to Mr. Herod 
Senior. When, some years later, he was 
struggling with a painful disease which it 
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needed all his magnificent strength of character 
to inasLcr, no sympathy was shown him by the 
provincials of the Tetrarchy, and, to their 
shame be it said, the professional and landed 
classes treasonably lent the weight of their 
influence to the disloyal side. 

It was therefore under diflicullics of no 
eonunon order that Mr. A. Herod, the son, 
took over the administration of that far border 
province which, we fear, will cause more 
trouble before its unruly inhabitants arc ab¬ 
sorbed in the mass of our beneficent and 
tolerant imi)erial system. 

As though his ])ublic functions were not 
burden enough for such young shoulders to 
bear, the sLatesjnan’s private life was assailed 
in the meanest and most despicable fashion. 
His marriage with Mrs. Herodias Philip—to 
wliose lifelong devotion and support Mr. Herod 
bun' such beautiful witness in his dedication 
of Utmn Leaves from Galilee —was dragged 
into the glare of publicity by the less reputable 
demagogues of the region, causing infinite jrain 
and di>ing irreparable iujuiy to a most united 
and sensitive family circle. The hand of the 
law fell heavily upon more than one of the 
slamlerers, but the evil was done, and Mr. 
Herod’s authority, in the remote country 
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districts especially, was grievously affected for 
some years. 

Through all these manifold obstacles Mr. 
Herod found or drove a way, and finally 
achieved the position we all look back to with 
such gratitude and pride in the really dangerous 
crisis which will be fresh in our readers’ 
memory. It required no ordinary skill to 
pilot the policy of the Empire through those 
stormy three days in Jerusalem, but Mr. Herod 
was equal to the task, and emerged from it 
permanently established in the respect and 
affection of the Homan people. It is a sufli- 
cient testimony to his tact and firmness on 
this occasion that he earned in lha.t moment 
of danger the lasting friendship and regard of 
Sir Pontius Pilate, whose firmness of vision 
and judgment of men were inferior only to 
that of his lamented sovereign. 

Unlike most non-Italians and natives gener¬ 
ally, Mr. Herod was an cxoelleiiL judge of 
horseflesh, and his stables upon Mount Carmel 
often carried to victory the colours— 
tendre —of “ Sir Caius Gracchus,” the noni-de^ 
guerre by which the statesman preferred to be 
known on the Turf. 

Mr. Herod’s fcsihetic side was more luglily 
developed than is commonly discovered in 
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lrvrl-lK'u<l(‘d men of action. He personally 
suj)(’i'vis(‘(l the archiLcctural work in the re- 
huihlin^^^ of Tiberias, and, of the lighter arts, 
was a judge of dramatic or “ expressional ” 
dancing. 

During tlu^ earlier years of this eventful 
carc*er Mr, Ihu’od’s life was greatly cheered 
anti briglitened by the cojupanionship of his 
stepdaughter. Miss Salome Philip (now Lady 
t’aia]>has), whose brilliant salon so long 
adoriM'd the (iiiiriual, and who—wc arc ex- 
ec‘(‘dingly glad to hear—has been entrusted 
with that labour of lov'c, the editing of her 
sli‘pfaUu‘r\s life, letters, and verses; for Mr. 
Ilenxl Was no nu^au pool, and wc may look for¬ 
ward with pleasurable expectation to his 
hitherto uupublislu^d elegiacs on the beautiful 
s(n‘ut‘ry of Ills native land. 

Jiy Ui(‘ pn)s isions of Mr. Herod’s will he is 
\o be ereiualed, and the (‘ereinony will take 
place on a pyre of eedar-wood in the Place 
.Uelleeour at Lyons. 
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A weekly feature of tlie (Mha<jinmn Memnger^ quoted 
from its issue of March 220 ii.c, 

I T is quite a pleasure to be in dear old Home 
again after a week spent iipoii an imi)ortant 
mission whieli your readers are already ac¬ 
quainted with, in the Tuscan country. All 
that drive through Etruria was ^X'ry delightful, 
and the investigation will undoubtedly prove 
of the greatest use. But what a differenoe 
it is to be back in the sparkle and gaiety of tlic 
Via Sacra. E\x‘ry day one feels more and 
more how real the entente is. Probably no 
nations have become faster friends tluin those 
who have learnt to respect each oilier in war, 
and though the llonuins were compelled to 
accept our terms, and to undertake the dilTi- 
eult administration of Sicily with money 
furnished l)y the Carthaginian Government, 
all that was more than twenty years ago and 
the memory of it does not rankle now. In¬ 
deed, I think I may say that the Roman 
character is a peculiarly generous one in this 
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regard. They know what a good light is, and 
they enjoy it—none better—^but when it is 
over no one is readier to shake hands and to 
make Iricnds again than a Roman. I was 
talking it over with dear little Lucia Baiba 
the other day and I thought she put it very 
])reLtily. She said: 

Kst autem ainicitia nihil aliud, ni&i oniiiiuiii divhi- 
arurn liuiniuarumqiie reruiii cockaloriimque Roraaii- 
ormn ct jqjoruiii coiiciuuatio ! 

Was it not charming ? 

01 course there is a little jealousy—no 
more than a pout!—about Ilasdrubal’s mag- 
nilioont work in Spain, but everyone recognizes 
wliut a great man he is, and it was only yester¬ 
day that M. Catulus (the son ol our fine old 
enemy Lutatius) said to me with a sigh : The 
reason we Romans cannot do that kind of 
thing is because we cannot stick together. 
We are for ever fighting among ourselves. 
Just look at our history ! ’’ On the other 
hand, 1 can’t think that our mixture of 
democracy and common sense would suit the 
J.aiin tc‘mi)crament, with its verve and iicseio 
quid, which make it at the same time so 
incalculable and so fascinating. Every nation 
must have its own advantages and drawbacks. 
We are a little too stolid, perhaps, and a little 
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too businesslike, but our stolidity and our 
businesslike capacity have founded Colonies 
over the whole world and established a 
magnilicent Empire. The Romans are a little 
too fond of glory ” and give way to sudden 
emotion in a fashion which seems to us 
perilously like weakness, but no one can deny 
that they have established a wonderfully 
methodical and orderly system of roads all 
over Italy, and that their capital is still the 
intellectual centre of the world. 

Talkixrg of that I ought to pay a tribute 
to the Roman home and to Roman thrift. We 
hear too much in our country of the Roman 
amphitheatre and all the rest of it. \VhaL 
many Carthaginians do not yet know is that 
the stay-at-home sober Roman is the back¬ 
bone of the whole place, lie hates war as 
heartily as we do, and tliough his forms of 
justice are vxay difft‘renL froju ours he is a 
sincere lover of right-dealijig according to liis 
lights. It is due to such men that Rome is, 
after ourselves, the chief financial power in the 
world. 

But you will ask me tor more iuteiwsting 
news than this sernioji. \V(‘]] ! \V<‘II! I have 
plenty to give you. "I'iie Debates in the Senate 
arc as brilliant and, I am afraid, as theatrical 
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as usual. Certainly the Romans beat us at 
oratory. To hear Flaccus deliver a really great 
sjx'ceh about the introduction of Greek 
manners is a lliing one can never forget! Of 
t‘o\irse, it will seem to you in Carthage very 
unpractical and very “ Roman,” and it is true 
that that kind of thing doesn't make a nation 
grc'iit in the way we have become great, but 
it is wonderful stuff to hear all the same—and 
such a young man too 1 The Senate has, how- 
ovcT, none of cnir ideas of order, and the 
niarv(‘l is how they get through their work at 
all. There are no Suffetes, and sometimes you 
will lieur five or six men all talking at once 
and gesticulating in that laughable Italian 
fashion which our caricaturists find so valu- 
al)l(‘ 1 

Those of my readers who run over to Rome 
two or lhrc‘C times a year for the Games will be 
int(‘restt‘d to hear that the great Aurelian 
house near the New Temple of Saturn (the 
rogues with llieir “Temples”! But still 
iher(‘ is a good deal of real religion left in 
Koine) is being pulled down and a splendid 
one is being put in its place upon the designs 
of a really n^markablc young architect, Pneius 
Chains Agri(‘ola. !!(' is the nephew, by the way, 
of Sopher Mnsh(‘r Baal, whom we all know so 
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well at Carthage, and who is, I think, techni¬ 
cally, a Carthaginian citizen. Possibly I am 
wrong, for I rcineml)er a delightful diniKU'willi 
him years ago among our cousins oveu'seas, 
and he may very possibly be Tyrian. If so, 
and if these humble lines meet his eye, I 
tender him my apologies. But anyhow, his 
nephew is a very remarkable and original 
artist whom all Rome is eager to applaud. 
When the new Aurclian House is fmislicd it 
will have a fagadc in five orders, Doric, Ionic, 
Corinthian, heavy Egyptian on the fourth 
story, and Assyrian on the top, the whole 
terminating in a vast pyramid, which is to 
have the appearance of stone, but which will 
really be a light erection in thin plaster slabs. 
Last Wednesday we had the review of the 
troops. You may imagine how the Roman 
populace delighted in that! There is a good 
deal that is old-fashioned to our ideas in the 
accoutrements, and it was certainly comic i,o 
sec an “ admiral ” leading his “ sailors ” past 
the saluting post like so many marines ! But 
it is always a pleasant spectacle for a warm¬ 
hearted man to see the humbler classes of 
Rome i^icnicking in true Roman fashion upon 
the Campus Martins a.nd cheering tbeir sons 
and brothers. The army is very popular in 
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Romo, although the men are paid hardly any¬ 
thing—a mere nominal sum. The Romans 
do not come u]) to our standard of ])hysique. 
and I am afraid the Golden Legion would 
laugh at them. But they are sturdy little 
fellows, and not to be despised when it comes 
to marching, or turning their hands to the 
thousand domestic details of the camp; 
moreover, they are invariaLty good-humoured, 
and that is a great charm. 

It is unfortunately impossible to ofliccr all 
the troops with gentlemen, and that is a 
drawback of which thoughtful Romans are 
acutely conscious. It is on this account that 
there is none of that cordial relation between 
ofTiccr and man which wc take for granted 
in our service. An intelligent and travelled 
Roman said to me the other day: “ How 
I envy you your Carthaginian ofiicers ! Always 
in training ! Always ready ! Always urbane ! 
But wc must remember that our service is not 
so numerous as theirs. 

I must not ramble on further, for the post 
is ‘going, and you know what the Roman post 
if}. It starts when it feels inclined, and the 
delivery is tantum quantum, as we say in Italy. 
I have to be a good hour before the olTicial time 
f r risk being told by some shabbily uniformed 
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person that my letter missed through my own 
fault! Nc‘xt week I hope to give you an 
interesting aecount ot Sapphira Moshetim’s 
debut. She is a Homan of the Komans, and 
I was quite carried away ! Such subtlety ! 
Such declamation! I hope to be her licrald, 
for she is to come to Carthage next season, and 
I am sure she will bear out all I say. 
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open Letter to a Young Parasite 




My dear Boy: 

As you know, I was your father’s closest 
friend for many years, and I have watched 
with interest, but I confess not without 
anxiety, your first attempts in a career of 
which lie was in my young days the most 
brilliant exemplar. 

You will not take it ill in a man of my years 
and in one as devoted to your family as I am 
and have i>rovcd myself to be, if I tender you 
a word of advice. 

The profession upon which you have en¬ 
gaged is one of the most difficult in the 
world. It docs not offer the great prizes 
which attend the best forms of cheating, 
bullying, and blackmail, and at the same 
lime it is highly limited, and offers oppor¬ 
tunities to only a handful of the finer souls. 

Nevertheless, I am not writing this to 
dissuade you for one moment from its pur¬ 
suit. There is something in the fine arts 
(lillicnlt to define, but very deeply felt by 
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everyone, which makes them of themselves 
a sort ol compensation for their economic 
limitations. The artist, the poet, and the 
actor expect to live, and hope to live well, 
but each one knows how few are the prizes, and 
each in his heart expects something more 
than a mere money compensation. So should 
it be in that great profession which you have 
undertaken in the light of your father’s ex¬ 
ample. 

In connection with that, I think it my 
duty to point out to you that even the greatest 
success in this special calling is only modest 
compared with successes obtained at the 
Bar, in commerce, or even in polities. You 
will never become a wealthy man. I do not 
desire it for you. It should be yours, if you 
succeed, to enjoy wealth without its responsi¬ 
bility, and to consume the good things our 
civilization presents to the wealthy without 
avarice, without the memory of preceding 
poverty, and, above all, without the torturing 
necessity of considering the less fortunate of 
your kind. 

You must not expect, my dear young man, 
to leave even a modest competence ; there¬ 
fore you must not expect to marry and pro¬ 
vide for children. The parasite must be 
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celibate. I have never known the rule to 
fail, at least in our sex. You will tell me, 
perhaps, that in the course of your career, 
continually inhabiting the houses of the rich, 
studying their manners, and supplying their 
wants, you cannot fail to meet some heiress; 
that you do not see why, this being the case, 
you should not marry her, to your lasting 
advantage. 

Lot me beg you, with all the earnestness in 
my power, to put such thoughts from you 
altogether. They arc as fatal to a parasite’s 
success as early commercial bargaining to 
that of a painter. You must in the first ten 
years of your exercises devote yourself wholly 
to your great calling. By the time you have 
done that you will have unlearned or for¬ 
gotten all that goes with a wealthy marriage ; 
its heavy responsibilities will be odious to you, 
its sense of dependence intolerable. Moreover 
(though you may think it a little cynical of 
me to say so), I must assure you that no one, 
even a man with your exalted ideal, can make 
a. success of married life unless he enters it 
with some considerable respect for his partner. 
Now, it is easy for the man who lays himself 
out for a rich marriage (and that is a business 
quite different from your own, and one, thcrc- 
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fore, on which I will not enter) to respect his 
wife. Such men arc commonly possessed, or 
soon become possessed, of a simple and pro¬ 
found religion, which is the worship of money, 
and when they have found their inevitable 
choice, her substance, or that of her father, 
surrounds her with a halo that does not fade. 
You could hope for no such illusions. The 
very first year of your vocation (if you pursue 
it industriously and honestly) will destroy in 
you the possibility of any form of worship 
whatsoever. No, it will be yours to take up 
with dignity, and I trust in some permanent 
fashion, that position of parasite which is a 
proper and necessary adjunct in every wealthy 
family, and which, when it is once well and 
industriously occupied, I have never known 
to fail in promoting the happiness of its in¬ 
cumbent. 

Let me turn from all this and give you a 
few rough rules which should guide you in 
the earlier part of your way. You will not, 
I am sure, reject them lightly, coming as 
they do from a friend of my standing and 
experience. Young men commonly regard 
the advice of their ciders as something too 
crude to be observed. It is a fatal error. 
What they take for crudity is only the 
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terseness and pressure of accumulated ex¬ 
perience. 

The first main rule is to take note of that 
limit of insult and contempt beyond which 
your master will revolt. Note carefully 
what I say. No one, and least of all the 
prosperous, especially when their prosperity 
is combined with culture, will long tolerate 
flattery. A certain indifference, spiced with 
occasional contempt and not infrequent in¬ 
solence, is what those of jaded appetite look* 
for in any permanent companion. Without 
a full knowledge of this great truth, hundreds 
of your compeers have fallen early upon the 
field, never to rise again. For if it is true that 
the wealthy and the refined demand much 
seasoning in their companionship, it is equally 
true that there is a fairly sharp boundary 
beyond which they suddenly revolt. Henry 
Bcllarmiuc was thrust out of the Congletons’ 
house for no other reason. The same cause 
led to poor Ralph Pagberry’s imprisonment, 
and I could quote you hosts of others. 

My next rule is that you should never, under 
any temptation of weather, or ill health, or 
fatigue, i)ernut yourself really and thoroughly 
to bore either your patron or any one of his 
guests, near relatives, or advisers. As it is not 
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easy lor a young man to know when he is 
boring the well-to-do, let me give you a few 
hints. 

When the rich begin to talk one to the 
other in your presence without noticing you, it 
is a sign. When they answer what you arc say¬ 
ing to them in a manner totally irrelevant, it 
is another. When they smile very sympatheti¬ 
cally, but at something else in the room, not 
your faee, it is a third. And when they give 
an interested exelamation, such as, “ No doubt. 
No doubt,” or, “ I ean well believe it,” such 
expressions having no relation to what passed 
immediately before, it is a fourth. 

Add to these criteria certain plain rules, 
such as never upon any account to read 
aloud to the rich unless they constrain you 
to do so, never to sing, never to be the last 
to leave the room or to go to bed, and you 
will not sin upon this score. 

Let me give you a further rule, which is, 
to agree with the women. It is very diflScult 
for one of our sex to remember this, because 
our sex loves argument and is with difficulty 
persuaded that contradiction and even con¬ 
troversy are intolerable to ladies. Mould your 
conversation with them in such a fashion that 
they may hear from you cither a brilliant 
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account at second hand of themselves or a 
very odious one of their friends; but do not 
be so foolish as to touch upon abstract matters, 
and if these by any chance fall into the con¬ 
versation, simply discover your companion’s 
real or supposed position, and agree with it. 

I have little more to add. Be courteous 
to all chance guests in the house. You will 
tell me, justly enough, that the great majority 
of them will be unimportant or poor or both. 
But the point is that you can never tell when 
one of them may turn out to be, either then 
or in the future, important or rich or both. 
The rule is simple and absolute. Cultivate 
courtesy, avoid affection; use the first upon 
all occasions, and forget so much as the mean¬ 
ing of the second. 

Lastly, drink wine, but drink it in modera¬ 
tion. I have known admirably successful 
parasites who were total abstainers, but only 
in the houses of fanatics with whom this 
peculiar habit was a creed. The moment these 
successful men passed to other employers, I 
was interested to note that they at once aban¬ 
doned the foolish trick. But if it is important 
not to fall into the Mohammedan foible of total 
abstinence from wine, it is, if anything, even 
more important never upon any occasion 
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whatsoever to exceed in it. Excess in wine 
is dangerous in a degree to the burglar, the 
thief, the money-lender, the poisoner, and 
many professions other than your own, but 
in that which you have chosen it is not 
dangerous^ but fatal. Let such excess be 
apparent once in the career of a young para¬ 
site, and that career is as good as done for. 
I urge this truth upon you most solemnly, my 
dear lad, by way of ending. 

I wish you the best of luck, and I am your 
poor father’s devoted friend and your own. 
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On Dropping Anchor 

T he best noise in all the world is the rattle 
of the anchor chain when one comes into 
harbour at last and lets it go over the bows. 

You may say that one docs nothing of the 
sort, that one picks up moorings, and that 
letting go so heavy a thing as an anchor is no 
business for you and me. If you say that 
you arc wrong. Men go from inhabited place 
to inhabited place, and for pleasure from 
station to station, then pick up moorings as 
best they can, usually craning over the side 
and grabbing as they pass, and cursing the 
man astern lor leaving such way on her and for 
passing so wide. Yes, I know that. You are 
not the only man who has picked up moorings. 
Not by many many thousands. Many moorings 
have I picked up in many places, none without 
some sort of misfortune; therefore do I still 
prefer the rattle of the anchor chain. 

Once—to be accurate, seventeen years ago 
had been out all night by myself in a boat 
called the Silver Star. She was a very small 
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boat. She had only one sail ; she was black 
inside and out, and I think about one hundred 
years old. I had hired her of a poor man, and 
she was his only possession. 

It was a rough night in the late summer when 
the rich are compelled in their detestable grind 
to go to the Solent. When I say it was night 
I mean it was the early morning, just late 
enough for the rich to be asleep aboard their 
boats, and the dawn was silent upon the sea. 
There was a strong tide running up the Medina. 
I was tired to death. I had passed the Iloyal 
Yacht Squadron grounds, and the first thing 
I saw was a very fine and noble buoy—new- 
painted, gay, lordly—^moorings worthy of a 
man 1 

I let go the halyard very briskly, and I 
nipped forward and got my hand upon that 
great buoy—there was no hauling of it in¬ 
board ,* I took the little painter of my boat 
and made it fast to this noble buoy, and then 
immediately I fell asleep. In this sleep of 
mine I heard, as in a pleasant dream, the exact 
motion of many oars rowed by strong men, and 
very soon afterwards I heard a voice with a 
Colonial accent swearing in an abominable 
manner, and I woke up and looked—and 
there wa^s a man of prodigious wealth, all 
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dressed in white, and with an extremely new 
cap on his head. His whiskers also were white 
and his face bright red, and he was in a great 
passion. He was evidently the owner or 
master of the buoy, and on cither side of the 
fine boat in which he rowed were the rowers, 
his slaves. He could not conceive why I had 
tied the Silver Star to his magnificent great 
imperial moorings, to which he had decided to 
tic his own expensive ship, on which, no 
doubt, a dozen as rich as himself were sailing 
the seas. 

I told him that I was sorry I had picked 
up his moorings, but that, in this country, 
it was the common courtesy of the sea to pick 
up any spare moorings one could find. I 
also asked him the name of his expensive 
ship, but he only answered with curses. I 
told him the name of my ship was the Silver 
Star. 

Then, when I had cast off, I put out the 
sweeps and I rowed gently, for it was now 
slack water at the top of the tide, and I 
stood by while he tied his magnificent yacht 
to the moorings. When he had done that 
I rowed under the stern of that ship and read 
her name. But I will not print it here, only let 
me tell you it was the name of a ship belonging 
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to a fabulously rich man. Riches, I thought 
then and I think still, corrupt the heart. 

Upon another occasion I came with one com¬ 
panion across the bar of Orford River, out of a 
very heavy wind outside and a very heavy sea. 
I just touched as I crossed that bar, though 
I was on the top of the highest tide of the year, 
for it was just this time in September, the 
highest springs of the hunter’s moon. 

My companion and I sailed up Orford River, 
and when we came to Orford Town wc saw 
T? buoy, and I said to my companion, “ Let 
us pick up moorings.” 

Upon the bank of the river was a long line 
of men, all shouting and howling, and warning 
us not to touch that buoy. But we called out 
to them that wc meant no harm. Wc only 
meant to pick up those moorings for a moment, 
so as to make everything snug on board, and 
that then we would take a line ashore and lie 
close to the wharf. Only the more did those 
numerous men (whom many others ran up to 
join as I called) forbid us with oaths to touch 
the buoy. Nevertheless, we picked up the 
little buoy (which was quite small and light) 
and we got it in-board, and held on, waiting 
for our boat to swing to it. But an astonishing 
thing happened ! The boat paid no attentioir 
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to the moorings, but went careering up river 
carrying the buoy with it, and apparently 
dragging the moorings along the bottom with¬ 
out the least dilBculty. And this was no 
wonder, for we found out afterwards that the 
little buoy had only been set there to mark 
a racing point, and that the weights holding 
the line of it to the bottom were very light 
and few. So it was no wonder the men of 
Orford had been so angry. Soon it was dark, 
and we replaced the buoy stealthily, and when 
we came in to cat at the Inn we were not 
recognized. 

It was on this occasion that was written the 
song: 

The men that lived in Orford stood 
Upon the shore to meet me; 

Their faces were like carven wood, 

They did not wish to greet me. 
etc. 

It has eighteen verses. 

I say again, unless you have moorings of 
your own—an extravagant habit—^picking up 
moorings is always a perilous and doubtful 
thing, frauglit with accident and hatred and 
mischance. Give me the rattle of the anchor 
chain! 

I love to consider a place which I have 
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never yet seen, but which I shall reach at last, 
full of repose and marking the end of those 
voyages, and security from the tumble of the 
sea. 

This place will be a cove set round with high 
hills on which there shall be no house or sign 
of men, and it shall be enfolded by quite 
deserted land ; but the westering sun will 
shine pleasantly upon it under a warm air. 
It will be a proper place for sleep. 

The fair-way into that haven shall lie behind 
a pleasant little beach of shingle, which shall 
run out aslant into the sea from the steep hill¬ 
side, and shall be a breakwater made by God. 
The tide shall run up behind it smoothly, and 
in a silent way, filling the quiet hollow of the 
hills, brimming it all up like a cup—a cup of 
refreshment and of quiet, a cup of ending. 

Then with what pleasure shall I put my 
small boat round, just round the point of that 
shingle beach, noting the shoal water by the 
eddies and the deeps by the blue colour of 
them where the channel runs from the main 
into the fair-way. Up that fair-way shall I 
go, up into the eove, and the gates of it shall 
shut behind me, headland against headland, 
so that I shall not see the open sea any more, 
though I shall still hear its distant noise. But 
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all around me, save for that distant echo of 
the surf from the high hills, will be silence ; 
and the evening will be gathering already. 

Under that falling light, all alone in such 
a place, I shall let go the anchor chain, and let 
it rattle for the last time. My anchor will go 
down into the clear salt water with a run, and 
when it touches I shall pay out four lengths 
or more so that she may swing easily and not 
drag, and then I shall tie up my canvas and 
fasten all for the night,..and get me ready for 
sleep. And that w4lt^‘f^W.pnd of my sailing. 
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